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KEEP YOUR COUNTRY BEAUTIFUL 


The New Colours 



Bristol Scouts of tho St Ambrose Troop marching from church 
after the dedication of their new colours. 


BABY’S ASTONISHING 
ADVENTURE 

SAVED FROM AN ICE-FLOE 

The Remarkable Story Behind 
an Exciting Rescue 

LITTLE ONES WITH THE 
CASTAWAYS 

Karina Vassilieva is a very remarkable 
little girl. 

Not only was slie born nearer the 
North Pole than anyone else in the world, 
hut as a six-months-old baby she has 
had an adventure which no other child 
of her age has experienced, for she has 
travelled, by ship or by plane, the whole 
sweep of the north Siberian coast. 

Karina was born six months ago on 
hoard the Chelyuskin in the Kara Sea, 
after which she was named. She has 
spent her first winter in Arctic darkness; 
and lias been, we arc sure, a source of 
joy to Valentina Buiko, the only other 
child on board. With their mothers and 
the eight other women in the party these 
babes were the first.to be rescued from 
the icc-floe on which over ioo people 1 
have been spending anxious weeks. 
Making a Landing-Ground 

The story of the rescue is one of the 
most thrilling chapters in flying. When 
the • Chelyuskin sank 102 castaways 
made a camp on the ice-floe, their leader, 
Professor Schmidt, keeping in touch by 
wireless with Wellcn Camp at East Cape, 
Siberia. At East Cape was an aeroplane 
awaiting a favourable moment when the 
snow blizzards ceased to rage. The cast¬ 
aways set to work to prepare a landing- 
ground, but as the ice near their camp 
was rugged , they had to row to a com¬ 
paratively smooth floe, there to level 
the ice hummocks in readiness.' - 

The storm ceased, and a pilot named 
Levadiefsky, with his observer Petroff, 
made the journey, although there were 
72 degrees of frost. It was a terrible risk, 
for the machine was a heavy one with a 
high landing speed. Immediately the 
aeroplane landed all was haste in the 
camp, for by this time two miles of sea 
separated it from the aerodrome. 
Carried To Safety 

Karina and Valentina, with the ten 
women, were hurried into the ship’s boat 
and rowed across the two miles ; then, 
packed in the aeroplane, they were 
carried to safety at Wcllen Camp. 

Valentina is the daughter of the Com¬ 
mandant of Wrangel Island, Karina is 
the daughter of a scientist, and their 
mothers were on tlieir way to stay at 
: Wrangel Island, where a colony has been 
Living for many years and where their 
husbands arc engaged in scientific work 
for the Russian Government. 

We may. be surprised to hear that 
aerodromes and wireless stations exist 
in Northern Siberia, but wonderful de¬ 
velopments have been taking place in the 
course of the last few years in tiiat vast 


area. Russia has thousands of miles of 
coast-land bordering on the dreary Arctic 
seas, and romantic writers have often pic¬ 
tured this cold territory covered with 
flourishing cities and factories brought 
into being by vast rich deposits of 
minerals. Now part of this dream has 
come true, and there seems no reason 
why Arctic Russia of the future should 
not bo thickly peopled. Archangel has 
now a population of a quarter of a 
million, and North Russia is becoming 
one of the biggest industrial areas in 
the Soviet Union. 

It is, generally speaking, a cold and 
infertile region, but ways out of these 
difficulties have been found. A coalfield 
has been discovered containing, it is 
said, a billion tons, to say nothing of oil. 

Copper, lead, and tin have been found 
on Severnaya Zcmlya, an island which 
was not mapped till 1929, and gold has 
been found on tho River Kolyma. 

Communications occupy an important 


place in this new expansion. Last year 
17 wireless stations were set up, and 
air bases for all-the-year-round services 
were established on Franz Josef Land 
and at two more places. It was a great 
event when the icebreaker Sibirialcov 
succeeded in sailing through the North- 
East Passage from tiro White Sea to 
the Pacific, the first ship to do so in a 
single season. The icebreaker Taimir 
sailed from Franz Josef Land in the 
middle of last October, the latest period 
in the year at which this has ever been 
done, and not before she had added 20 
new islands and a large river to the map 
of Russia. Last year 30 or 40 ships 
traded through the Kara Sea compared 
with less than half a dozen ten years ago. 

To assist all this new shipping the 
world’s most northerly lighthouse has 
now been completed on Cape Desire. 

It is this great story of development 
which has given rise to the experience of 
little Karina and her wonderful journey. 


THE CHANCELLOR’S 
QUESTION 

LESS TAX OR MORE 
BENEFIT? 

What Is To Be Done If We 
Have a Surplus'? 

TWO WAYS OF DOING GOOD 

The improvement in trade and in the 
National Revenue from taxation has 
led to a most interesting and important 
controversy as to the disposal of a 
problematical Budget Surplus. 

It is, of course, not possible to say 
whether March 31 will show a realised 
surplus. Even if it does do so’ the sur¬ 
plus of the current year goes automatic¬ 
ally to reduce debt. 

Prospect For the Next Year 

What the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will arrange future taxation upon is tho 
prospect from March 1934 to April 1935. 

It is quite probable that he will be 
able to estimate for a surplus, which 
means that in the next financial year a 
reasonable forecast will show excess of 
revenue over expenditure if taxes remain 
the same. 

Upon that, according to our custom, 
the Chancellor will be entitled to remit 
existing taxes or to increase existing 
expenditure. There are two conflicting 
views of what he should do. 

The first is that, if any surplus is 
estimated, it should be spent on restoring 
the cut made in the Unemployment 
Benefit in 1931. The second is that it is 
the duty of the Chancellor first of all to 
reduce taxes, particularly the income 
tax, to give heart to business men arid 
so increase trade and reduce the number 
of the unemployed. 

The Archbishop’s Appeal 
The Archbishop of York has led the 
movement for restoration of the rate of 
Unemployment Benefit. He says : 

In many unemployed households, when the 
rent lias been deducted from the total State 
assistance given, the margin left is frequently 
insufficient to provide adequate food for the 
family, let alone amenities such as may 
reasonably be regarded as necessary to the 
life of civilised people. 

I therefore appeal to my fellow-Christians 
who pay income tax to join me in letting the 
Government know our desire that .... the 
restoration of the cuts in the allowances for the 
unemployed shall have precedence over any 
other concessions, including remission of in¬ 
come tax. 

A great industrial captain, Lord 
Melcliett, is of the same opinion. A 
great banker, on the other hand, thinks 
a lower income tax would help the 
unemployed more, if indirectly. Mem¬ 
bers’' of Parliament are divided, it 
appears, but the majority seem to sup¬ 
port the restoration of the cut in benefit, 
Last year our National Government 
gave away our surplus to the brewers. 
This year, at any rate, we shall be 
saved from that disgrace. 
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A FAMOUS CRYSTAL 
GAZER 

THE LIFE-WORK OF 
WILLIAM BARLOW 

Clever Mind Which Could See 
Geometrical Patterns in Space 

A PROBLEM IN SPHERES 

We wonder how many of our readers 
can build up patterns of such objects as 
tennis balls in their mind's eye. 

We can visualise perhaps a circle, a 
straight line, a square, or a triangle of 
tennis balls, but when it comes to 
abstruse shapes like octahedrons and 
tetragonal bipyramids with a ball at each 
corner it is altogether another matter! 

Yet there are people who can grip 
these things easily in their minds, and 
one of the most famous of these has just 
passed away in Mr William Barlow. It 
has been said of this scientist that this 
faculty of his, enabling him to see into 
space and to think in terms of geo¬ 
metric space in its most complex rela¬ 
tions, was almost uncanny. He was, in 
fact, a genius in his grip of geometry, 
and he devoted his life to the study of 
crystallography and its bearings on the 
infinitesimally small. 

Lord Kelvin Proved Wrong 

Working in a quiet way, this modest 
student contributed greatly to our 
modern knowledge of atoms and . how 
they build up all known matter. The 
story is told of a discussion he had with 
the great Lord Kelvin on a subject 
about as important today as the discus¬ 
sions in the Middle Ages as to the 
number of angels who could dance on 
the point of a needle, for it related to 
the closest form in which a number of 
spheres (say tennis balls) could be 
packed. Kelvin declared that a recep¬ 
tacle shaped in the form of a cube would 
hold the greatest number in the smallest 
space, but Barlow proved that he was 
wrong, and that a receptacle the shape 
of a hexagon would enable the spheres 
to be packed in the closest possible way. 

Perhaps Mr Barlow had looked into 
a hive as a boy, for he had much time 
on his hands, never having gone to a 
big school. At any rate, ho found that 
the bee knows the best shape possible 
for its honeycomb. 

Valuable Theory 

Thirty-five years ago Mr Barlow 
joined a class in crystallography at 
South Kensington, where there was 
working as an assistant the present 
Professor of Chemistry at Cambridge, 
Sir William Pope. The difficult art of 
measuring the angles of crystals by the 
instrument known as the goniometer 
fascinated the young man, and he 
became an enthusiast in this complex 
study, propounding a valuable theory. 

Now it is through crystals that scien¬ 
tists have discovered most of our present 
knowledge of the structure of matter, 
such as how atoms behave and what 
electrons are. It is impossible to ex¬ 
plain here what this study involves, but 
when the X-rays were discovered and 
applied to the problems of the structure 
of atoms Mr Barlow had acquired such a 
vast knowledge that he was able to help 
other investigators in the field . of 
chemistry in a wonderful way. 

Magnificent Feat 

Mr Barlow’s name will live by his 
geometrical ability, for he accomplished 
the magnificent feat of working out the 
number of possiblc.homogcncous arrange¬ 
ments of points in space, establishing the 
fact that, that number was 237, and 
proving to the famous Russian crystallo- 
grapher Fedcroff that his total of; 238 
was inaccurate, because 011c of the forms 
he had given was the duplicate of 
another. 

It is a great thing to have established 
the possible total, as that knowledge 
saves crystallographers from wasting 
time in endeavouring to plot out what 
is impossible. ... 


LONDON VOTES 
LABOUR 

End of 27 Years of 
One-Party Rule 

THE HOPE OF PROGRESS 

The Municipal Reformers no longer 
rule London. For 27 years they have 
held unchallenged sway over a popula¬ 
tion of 4,400,000, and now the Labour 
Party takes their place. 

The Labour victory is largely due to 
Mr Herbert Morrison, the young man 
who earned his laurels as Minister of 
Transport at Westminster. The Traffic 
Act passed by the National Govern¬ 
ment differed only in details from the 
Bill Mr Morrison promoted, and it 
reveals him as a man of sound judgment 
and amazing industry. Local Govern¬ 
ment, however, was his first love, and 
he has inspired hundreds of able thinkers 
and workers with his high ideals of what 
a modern city should be. 

There will be no lack of vigour at the 
County Hall during the next three years, 
and with Mr Morrison we hope London 
will not regret the great change it has 
made. However many of us may dis¬ 
agree with Socialism, it is not at all a 
bad thing that another party should 
hold power for a period. There has 
been overmuch lethargy of late years, 
arid the ridiculous muddle of the bridges 
is a fair example of what has been hap¬ 
pening. We hope the Labour Party will 
get to work and clear away the slums, 
breathing a more humane spirit into 
the working of the Public Assistance 
Scheme, and improving the schools. 


PRESS-THE-BUTTON 

BRAIN 

A Robot For the Sorting Office 

Years ago every metal letter used in a 
book or a newspaper was set in its right 
place by hand; today an elaborate 
machine places the letter in position 
when the operator strikes a key similar 
to the key of a typewriter. The saving 
in time and money makes the machine 
well worth while. 

At the present time in the Post Office 
the sorter handles each letter, looks at the 
address, and sorts it into a pigeon-hole 
or some other receptacle in accordance 
with its destination. A machine has 
now been invented by which the mere 
pressing of a key and the placing of the 
letter on a moving band results in the 
letter being dropped into the right bag. 

This new sorting machine is, of course, 
much larger than that used by a printer. 
It will cost thousands of pounds, but it 
has been tested on the Continent with 
great success. Our Post Office is now 
testing its first robot sorter at Brighton, 
and three girl operators are able to feed 
it with 9000 letters an hour. The girl 
has only to read the address and stamp 
the corresponding index number ; the 
machine does the rest. 

IN 20 YEARS TO COME 
Where Will the Rubbish 
Houses Be Then ? 

The President of the Building Em¬ 
ployers, Mr W. E. Collier, has made a 
remarkable speech. Speaking of building 
since the war he said : 

I wonder what is going to happen in twenty 
years to many of the houses which have been 
built and mortgaged by building societies up 
to as much as 90 per cent ? 

As builders we ought to raise our voices as 
to the status of the building trade. It would 
pay the public to spend a little more in 
capital on their homes at the outset rather 
than incur what may be enormous charges of 
upkeep, even if it does not come to rebuilding 
before their mortgage debt has been repaid. 

We must all deplore the absence of 
authority in so grave a matter, ft is 
cruel that poor people should be paying 
instalments for rubbish houses. 


HIS FIVE GOOD 
YEARS 

An Old Criminal Tries 
To Reform 

HONESTY COUNTED TO 
HIS CREDIT 

It is one of the saddest things in life 
that crime becomes a habit. 

Once a man has been in prison more 
than a very few times it is hard for him 
to become a law-abiding citizen. It is 
only on vcry.rare occasions that we find 
one who has spent the best part of bis 
life in prison able to reform. 

One remarkable effort of a man of 67 
who led an honest life after 40 years of 
crime was revealed at the Court of 
Criminal Appeal the other day, Working 
as a tailor he had succeeded for five 
years in his good resolution but at last 
he failed, and was sentenced to three 
years penal servitude for housebreaking. 

At the Appeal Court, however, the 
Lord Chief Justice reduced the sentence 
to six months with such hard labour as 
a man of 72 was able to do ; and declared 
that his clemency was due to the old 
man’s exceptional efforts. 

Our judges and most of our magis¬ 
trates, we are glad to say, realise that 
after a time prison does not seem to be 
the deterrent it should be ; that is why 
so many first offenders are not sent to 
prison and young men are sent to the 
Borstal institutions, which have proved 
among the most successful institutions 
of modern times. Ninety per ceiit of the 
young men who pass through them never 
appear in a police court again. 

UP ON WAR AND DOWN 
ON PEACE 
Next Year’s Estimates 

As the date of the announcement of 
the new Budget approaches keen in¬ 
terest is being taken in the estimates of 
expenditure for next year. 

These estimates are supplied by the 
different departments of State, and 
Parliament has to pass them. 

The estimates of T933 showed a con¬ 
siderable drop in expenditure from those 
of 1932, chiefly owing to the reduction 
of the rate of interest on War Loan. 
The striking feature about the estimates 
for next year is that, though there is a 
drop in those for the purposes of peace 
there is an increase in those for the 
preparation for possible war. Though 
about £2,300,000 more will be spent on 
pensions for widows, orphans, and old 
age, there is a saving of about £2,000,000 
on Pensions ; while other large sums are 
being saved in the civil estimates. 

The final result from the Budget 
point of view will be a saving of about 
£(1, 000,000 on expenditure for purposes 
of peace. 

On the other hand, wc are to spend 
£i, 650,000 ' more on the Army ; 
^2,980,000 more on the. Navy; and 
/135,000 more on the Air Force. Each 
Minister of these three departments has 
protested that nothing he is asking for 
can be considered contrary to the spirit 
this country is showing in its, dis¬ 
armament proposals. 

HARE AND HOUND 
The Chase of the Centuries 

Sometimes people express pity for the 
greyhounds who chase an electric hare. 

Wc feel sorrier for the little dog who 
has been chasing a hare in Colchester 
Castle Park for hundreds and: hundreds 
of years. Long before the .park was 
a park the hunt began. Poor, tantalised, 
hungry dog 1 Ever since Roman days he 
has been pursuing the hare on the 
handle of a bronze clasp knife, 

He has just been found near the band-' 
stand, and now wo suppose the hunt 
will be transferred to a museum, where 
it may last another thousand years. 


March 24, 1934 

THE PEACE THAT 
MADE HITLER 

WHAT COMES OF 
INJUSTICE 

Rise of the German Leader 
From Prison To Power 

FOUR POINTS 

Bom in Austria 45 years ago Chan¬ 
cellor Hitler, the son of a small official, 
worked in Vienna as a builder’s labourer 
before the war, suffering extreme hard¬ 
ship, poverty, and unemployment. 

Whatever our view of his policy he 
commands respect for his indomitable 
courage and fortitude. In 1912 he went 
to Germany, and he joined the German 
Army when war came. He was gassed 
in 1918, and while in hospital he deter¬ 
mined, despite all his disadvantages, to 
lead Germany. 

By 1923 the Nazi party, which began, 
wc may say, in 1920, attempted armed 
insurrection in Bavaria. Defeated, 
Hitler was sentenced to five years 
imprisonment, but was released after 
serving a year. Nine years later he 
became German Chancellor and the 
German Leader, as Mussolini is Leader 
(Dux or Duce) in Italy. 

In a recent lecture Professor G. P. 
Goocli attributes Hitler’s success to four 
things, and they merit our attention. 

1. The Unwise Peace, The Allies threw 
over President Wilson’s famous Fourteen 
Points of Peace, and substituted for 
Germany severe punishment and humili¬ 
ation and deprivation. 

2. The French Folly, The French cruelly 

invaded Germany in 1921 to collect inf- 
possible reparations with the aid of 
their black troops, 1 

3 . ’ Distress, Great German economic 
distress since the war reduced tens cjl 
millions to desperation. 

4. Hitler Himself, The man himseif 
has a striking personality : a compound 
of idealism, fanaticism, and eloquence, j 

' Professor Gooch puts it that Hitler has 
created in Germany a national psycho¬ 
logy of hope and courage among quitb 
half the nation and more than half ifs 
youth. His opponents are in exile or 
prison. Ho has now to face sober work 
and speaks with care and responsibility. 

Good points arc that lie has made a 
Peace Pact with Poland, declares that 
he wants nothing from France but the 
Saar Territory, and says that another 
war would be a crime. 1 -* 

B is a counsel of wisdom that, while 
we must ever detest tyranny, we must 
be firm in our determination to be .just 
to the German people; it was a Bad 
Peace which created the Nazis. 


THE UNREST IN SPAIN 

All friends of Spain have been watch¬ 
ing with anxiety the great unrest there. 

The unrest is the result of the loss of 
political power by the Socialists at the 
recent election and their fear that the 
Government of Senor Lerroux will 
weaken in its Republicanism. The posi¬ 
tion of Senor Lerroux, with the Catholics 
on one side and the Socialists on the 
other, is one of great difficulty, as these 
two parties are fiercely antagonistic.' 

THINGS SAID 

I prefer short words. Lord Sankey 

Wc should rebuild Britain every 80 
years. Mr W. Craven-Ellis, M.P.: 

Thirty-four varieties of orchids have 
been found wild in Kent. Mr J. Jacob ■ 

One of my doctors lately Sailed .35 
miles by night through an ice-pack in 
an open boat to answer a call. 

Sir Wilfred Grenfell of Labrador.. 

The world cannot blow itself .to pieces 
to the tune of ten thousand , men mud 
twenty million pounds a day and escape 
the consequences. Mr John Drinkwafer 
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End of the Arethusa • Dry Reservoir • Sledges For Fishermen 



’Mpz&m 


Last of the Arethusa—This famous training ship is now being broken up at Woolwich, and the 
hull has been beached. She was launched nearly a century ago and served In the Crimean War. 


Castaways on the loe—Some of the crew ol the Russian icebreaker Chelyuskin are here seen 
on the ice-floes. The rescue of the women and children is described on page 1. 



&c4;-£»vfs 


Dry—A significant picture In Swans of Bedford—The lovely swans on the Ouse at Bedford are rounded up to spend the winter on Longhotme Reach, 
a reservoir near Trlng, Herts. Some beautiful specimens are shown In this picture. There are nearly 30 swans in this part of the river. 


Tennis—Miss Betty Nuthall 
practising at Wimbledon. 



New Oa9holder—Like a giant football is this spherical gasholder lately built at Ostend. 
It is said to be the first of its type to be built in Europe. 



S V ' K -> 


IVlud Sledges—Fishermen at Stolford on the Bristol Channel use these curious sledges wher, 
crossing the soft mud to their fishing-grounds two miles out. 
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LAST STRONGHOLD 
OF FREEDOM 


C.N. BEAUTY 
COMPETITION 


OODIE GOOMBI 

The White Red Indian 


BETTER NEWS FOR 
THE COALFIELDS 


OLD ENGLAND LIKE A 
ROCK IN A TROUBLED TIDE 

We Do Not Want a Dictator 
in This Country 

PEACE OR FORCE? 


By Stanloy Baldwin 

Mr Baldwin lias been broadcasting to the 
schools on Freedom.; .' 

It is true, he said,' that the State Coach 
in this country may be going through 
heavy ground and the wheels may be 
creaking, but are we sure the wheels, are 
not creaking in Moscow, Berlin, Vienna, and 
even in America ? 

We give these passages from Mr Baldwin’s 
speech because we feel they should be put on 
permanent record. 

I admit that a dictator can do much 
when in power. He might do everything. 
There is one thing lie cannot do: 
create another dictator. A dictatorship 
is like a giant beech tree : very magnifi¬ 
cent to look at in its prime, but nothing 
grows underneath it. 

Independent People 

The whole tendency of it is to squeeze 
out the competent and independent 
man and create a hierarchy used to 
obeying. When the original dictator 
goes chaos is often the result. We have 
no hierarchy in this country used to 
obeying. Our people are independent; 
they have been accustomed to taking 
part in the government of their country. 

For us to surrender oiir liberties would 
indeed be to graft something completely 
alien on the stem of an old oak. Do not 
forget that, in spite of what is happening 
abroad, there are freedom-loving men 
and women in every country in Europe. 
You cannot think with what anxiety 
they are looking to this country today 
as the last stronghold of freedom, 
standing like a roclc in a tide that is 
threatening to submerge the world. 

I know quite well that when one is 
young one is always in a hurry, and it 
may well be today that those two alien 
plants — for neither has its root in 
England — Communism and Fascism, 
may appeal to many of you. 

A Free Country 

This is a free country. You can 
support cither creed, and you can 
support it in safety. But I want to put 
this to you : If there be one thing 
certain to my mind it is this—that if 
the people of this country in great 
numbers became adherents of cither 
Communism or Fascism there could 
only be one end to it, and that one end 
would be civil war. 

That is latent in both those creeds ; 
it is not only latent but blatant, and for 
this reason: they both alike believe in 
force as the means by which they can 
get their way and set up their dictator¬ 
ship. They further believe, as you have 
seen on the Continent, that having got 
into power—and it does not matter for 
the argument whether it be Communist 
or Fascist—equally by force all free 
opinion, all opinion that docs not agree 
with them, must be suppressed. 


RAIN IS NEWS 
Break in the Long Drought 

Rain is news this year, and it seems 
worth while to put on record that the 
long drought was broken one day with 
the falling of five hundred million tons 
of rain on a dry and thirsty land. 

It fell on London steadily from mid¬ 
night to dawn, and the rain-gauges 
registered a quarter of an inch, ft was 
the wettest day the city had seen for 
nearly four months. 

Along the whole of the South Coast 
about twice. as much rain fell, and 
altogether there was great rejoicing over 
this new witness of the fact that our 
climate never fails us in the end. 


What Has This Century 
Added To Our Villages ? 

DORSET’S TURN 

This week it is Dorset’s turn for the 
C.N. Beauty Competition, and we ask 
our Dorset readers to tell us what this 
century has added in beauty and 
interest to their villages. 

Warwickshire has had her turn, and it 
is as we thought : the twentieth century 
is not ■ the utter, vandal it is usually 
accused of being. Its motor-roads, its 
bungaloid settlements, its advertise¬ 
ments, and its petrol pumps are not the 
only contributions it has made. Village 
after village in Warwickshire can boast of 
some lovely thing which is new, or some 
fresh interest to stop the traveller on 
his way. 

The Letters From Warwickshire 

There is the new woodcarving in this 
church, the fine memorial in that, the 
magnificent stained-glass window, the 
cross on the green, or the gay village 
signpost. So much there is for War¬ 
wickshire people to boast of that we 
have not yet come to an end of the 
letters, and the Two Guineas for the 
best twentieth-century addition to this 
county's villages will be announced in 
due course. 

And now for Dorset. This county 
of loyal folk, the Wessex of Thomas 
Hardy’s tales, must have much to tell 
of its charming villages and what the last 
thirty years have brought new to them. 

Where To Send Your Entries 

Besides the Two Guineas for the most 
beautiful or interesting thing of this 
century we offer five shillings to any¬ 
body who sends full details of some new 
thing interesting enough to make the 
Editor stop his car to see it. All Dorset 
entries must be received at John 
Carpenter House, Whitcfriars, London, 
E.C.4, by April 4. Where many entries 
describe the same tiling it will be the 
first opened that counts. 

What have you new and beautiful, you 
Dorset villages ? What new window or 
screen ? What fine piece of carving have 
you added to your church ? What precious 
memorial of some noble lije or some lovely 
deed ? What splendid thing have you 
given to our generation and the future that 
we can pause to see as we pass through ? 

LANIMER DAY 
The Story of a Medal 

The other day a butcher found a medal 
in a bullock. 

He gave it to a friend without any 
notion that it had a particular interest 
for him, and the friend cried out in 
surprise, “ Why, this medal com¬ 
memorates my wife’s coronation ! ” 
The inscription recorded that Mary 
Steele was Lanimer Queen in 1908. 

Lanimer Day is a famous festival in 
Scotland, On that day in 1297 Wallace 
took Lanark, and it is said that his men 
carried birch branches like the soldiers 
who marched upon Macbeth when the 
prophecy of the witches came true and 
Bimam Wood came to Duusinanc. 

Six centuries have not changed it. 
On Lanimer Day a procession of people 
carrying birch branches marches round 
the boundaries, and a fair maid is chosen 
to be Lanimer Queen. Wallace was 
betrayed by his countrymen and cruelly 
put to deatli by his' foes, but 011 
Lanimer Day he triumphs anew. 


SIXPENNY SKIRTS 

It has been asserted in the House of 
Commons that women’s' skirts, made in 
Japan are being sold here at sixpence 
and a shilling. The skirts are com¬ 
pletely finished and made out of material 
partly of wool, which would cost is to 
is 6d a yard to make here, while the 
cost of making would be is 3d a skirt. 


A STRANGE CHAPTER OF 
TRUE LIFE 

Sain-Tah Oodic Goombi lias died, and 
a strange story is Closed." 

She was a white woman who lived 
nearly all her 70 years as a Red Indian. 
Her real name was Millie Durgan. 

One day a band of Kiowa Indians 
descended on a rancli house in northern 
Texas and carried off some women and 
children. They wanted various sup¬ 
plies, and the prisoners were held as 
hostages until these demands were 
fulfilled. Then the women and children 
were released, but the Indians said the 
baby had died. 

Really they had determined to keep 
her, and she grew up without knowing 
her history. She married three times. 
Not until she was 66 did she learn that 
she belonged to the white race. Then 
she made a journey to her kinsmen, who 
were astonished to find that the lost 
baby was alive. They were kind to the 
old woman, but she could not settle down 
to a new life, and it was on the Kiowa 
reservation near Mountain View, Okla¬ 
homa, that she died. 

CONFIDENCE GROWS 
More Work and Cheerful 
Traders 

Confidence, the first essential of good 
trade, seems to be increasing. 

Many industries report larger outputs, 
the British Trade Fair has been a great 
success, the national revenue is buoyant, 
the Post Office has more to do, and 
unemployment is again falling. 

It thus appears that things arc better 
than they were, and the revival of con¬ 
fidence promises further improvement. 

The February count of the unem¬ 
ployed gave 71,159 less than in January 
and 538,729 less than a year before. 

More iron and steel, wool goods, 
artificial silk, motors, bricks, and other 
building materials, furniture and carpets, 
are being made than at the beginning of 
last year. 

The returns from taxes are good, and 
the question of reduced taxation is being 
eagerly discussed. Post Oifice receipts 
are millions above the estimate. 

Railway traffic returns are up, • and 
the prices of stocks and shares have 
substantially iriiproved. 

THE OLD LADY OF 
CULLERCOATS 
Names on the Shutter 

In the Northumberland village of 
Cullercoats has died an old lady named 
Mrs Smith, who had on the shutter of 
her house in Fishers Row what is perhaps 
tho most touching memorial in the 
country. 

Here arc the names of all the fisher¬ 
men in the village killed in the war, her 
two sons among them. Each day she 
used to put a fresh spray of flowers in 
the vase attached to the shutter, and 
many a visitor would stop and stand a 
moment in silence before that strange 
shrine. 

And now the mother has joined her 
sons, hut we are sure the villagers will 
not forget the fresh flowers each day. 


FATHERS AND SONS 

There is an English family named 
Belfragc in which no girls have been 
born for 500 years ; and now again a 
Mr and Mrs Belfrage are rejoicing in the 
birth of a son. 

This is their first child. Mr Bruce 
Belfrage is himself one of three sons, 
his father was the eldest of three, and 
his grandfather one of five. In this way 
tho generations of Belfrage can be traced 
back through the centuries from one son 
to the next, and never a daughter! 


THE FIGHT WITH OIL 

British Planes Flying on Petrol 
Made From British Coal 

STORAGE BATTERIES FOR CARS 

Readers may recall our anticipation 
of the delivery of liquid gas in cylinders 
to country mansions in place of oil 
or petrol. 1 

Not only the gas industry but the! 
electrical industry is making frantid 
eflorts to replace the product of the oil 
wells. Our native coal is to be used as 
a base of operations in both these 
battles to reduce the importation of a 
source of power which practically docs 
not exist in our own land. ; 

In an address to the Coal Industry 
Society the other day . Sir Alexander 
Walker announced that he had been 
using an electric truck for 13 years; 
He said that in spite of the great cost 
of electricity his truck had cost him 
no more than if its motive power had 
been petrol. He believed that in towns 
storage batteries could be made tq 
provide as cheap motive force as any 
other. He stressed his conviction that 
the use of gas was going to increase 
widely, displacing both oil and petrol, 
for, as a matter of fact, gas was much 
cheaper than petrol; the use of compres¬ 
sed gas as a motive power for big 
vehicles had come to stay, and lightei; 
vehicles would bo using it before long. 

One other piece of good news for tho 
coal industry is that petrol which is being 
obtained from coal is so reliable that 
this year seven squadrons of the Royal 
Air Force will do all their flying with 
it. This is a big step forward from Iasi; 
year, when only one squadron flew on 
this fuel. 


60 TRAINS FOR 
ONE RACE 

What We Do and Do Not Do 

The railway companies state that the 
Grand National Race at Aintree this 
week is to be fed by no fewer than 
60 special trains, from widely separated 
areas, all converging on the race¬ 
course and expected to carry 30,000 
racegoers. 

Here we have the measure of fruitless 
work which wastes the national sub¬ 
stance and diverges good railway plant 
and labour to the service of organised 
idleness. 

We also learn that from Loudon 
alone some 20 special trains are being 
run, several first-class only. If placed 
end to end they would extend to 
twelve miles. 

Here is one day’s work for 30,000 
people attending one race. It is done 
for them by hundreds of people, from 
railwaymen to cooks and waiters and 
hangers-on, while a thousand splendid 
plans of real work remain unattempted; 
while so many children look .up and are 
not fed. 

Some things we do seem amazing, but 
are they more amazing than the things 
we do not do ? 


THE OLD STAMP 

During the building of Moscow’s 
Underground Railway many surprising 
discoveries have been made, among them 
the remains of Moscow's outer fortifi¬ 
cations in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

One of the smaller discoveries was a 
Persian stamp 300 years old bearing the 
inscription : ” Were I to write my pas¬ 
sionate desire the stem of my pen would 
take fire.” The stamp has been handed 
to the Moscow Historical Museum. 


An identity coupon, obtained at the 
same time as the railway ticket, is the 
only passport now needed for a week-end 
anywhere in France. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



THE RED HEADLAMP 


THE DANISH COBBLER 


KEEPING A SHIP COOL 


IDEAS DO PAY 


How a Partridge Stopped 
a Train 

A partridge, recently stopped an 
express train by changing the colour 
of one of its headlamps, and lost its life, 
poor bird, in doing so. 

The engine of the express, which 
was travelling from King’s Cross to 
York and Newcastle, hit the partridge 
in flight, and somehow it .became 
attached to the front of one of the head¬ 
lamps, changing the lamp’s colour from 
white to red. 

Now, it is the rule of the railroad 
that red headlamps are not allowed 
on express trains. The badge of an 
express is a white light above each 
buffer. An alert signalman, noticing the 
unusual red light, caused the train to 
be stopped at Peterborough, and thus 
the bird was found. 

Engine-drivers say that the partridge 
always leaves it to the last moment 
fo fly away, and this unfortunate bird 
left it just too late. 

DOES NOISE ANNOY 
A MELON? 

It has been noticed for some years in 
the South of France that melons are 
less plentiful and of inferior quality 
than formerly. Weather conditions were 
thought to explain this difference, but 
perhaps it may be found that the cause 
is less commonplace. 

It is said that the Chinese, who are ex¬ 
pert gardeners and know many things un¬ 
known to Western people, have noticed 
that’noise is particularly harmful to the 
fructification of melon blossom. 

If this is so, possibly the noise of 
motor-horns and the shaking of heavy 
vehicles on the roads and rails are 
responsible for the decline in the growth 
of melons in the South of France. 


Medieval Books and 
Modern Boots 

That manual toil need not hamper 
the soaring of the spirit has been 
proved by Herr Clausen, a Danish 
shoemaker living in Paris, who has 
lately been given a French order making 
him Officier of the Academy for his 
books on the Middle Ages. , 

Herr Clausen has lived in Paris for 
15 years, and has divided his time 
between his workshop and the pavement 
bookstalls of the Latin Quarter, where 
a happy instinct has led him to dis¬ 
cover treasures of medieval lore unsus¬ 
pected by the rest of the world. 

Thus he became an authority on the 
early Middle Ages, a happy wayfarer 
and infallible guide in the secret byways 
of the world before Gutenberg. He has, 
it is said, written two medieval plays 
as remarkable for their knowledge as 
for their dramatic beauty. 


SOMETHING FOR LEAGUE 
PIONEERS 

Here is another Essay Competition 
for League Pioneers, this time for those 
under 13, 

The first and second prizes include a 
fortnight and a week free at the L.N.P. 
summer camp, and two lots of books 
value 10s; and there arc two other 
prizes of books. 

The subject of, the essay, which 
must not exceed 500 words, is : What is 
the Good of the League of Nations ? 
Essays must be written on one side of 
the paper only, must have at the head 
the competitor’s full name and age, 
home or boarding-school address, and 
name of school. 

All essays should reach the L.N.P. 
Headquarters at 15 Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, S.W.r, by March 31. 


40 Miles of Piping 

How to keep cool in summer is easy 
compared with the task of keeping cool 
the liners bringing meat and butter to 
England from the other side of the world. 

There are 40 miles of brine piping in 
80 cargo compartments in the liner 
Avelona Star, whose 700,000 cubic feet 
is said to be the largest insulated 
capacity for cargo of any ship afloat. 

For many years this ship carried 
passengers between England and South 
Africa, but recently she was converted 
into a cargo-carrying vessel, and is now 
bringing her first shipment of New Zea¬ 
land meat, butter, and cheese to England. 

Stored in her insulated compartments 
are thousands of tons of produce which 
keep cool and fresh throughout the long 
voyage, the 40 miles of piping giving a 
winter temperature even while the ship 
is passing through tropical seas. 

ON GUARD IN THE CHAPEL 

The heating and cleaning of a chapel 
is not spectacular work, but hard and 
monotonous, and not the sort to attract 
most young men. 

But when their Bluebell Hill Chapel at 
Carlton, Nottingham, lost its caretaker 
and had no money to pay a new one 
the young men volunteered to look after 
the cleaning and heating themselves. 

That was four years ago, and they are 
still enthusiastically at work, giving up 
precious half-days, staying late after 
concerts to sweep the room ready for 
next day’s Sunday School, and even 
sleeping in the chapel during bazaars to 
guard the stalls. 

Here are some young Nottingham 
fellows to be proud of. 


Mussolini has issued a decree pro¬ 
hibiting the manufacture or sale of 
margarine in Italy, This is to protect 
the Italian dairying industry. 


What a Great Railway 
Has Done 

THE ROAD OF RECOVERY 
FOR THE IRON ROAD 

We wonder if any more striking 
example can be shown of the benefits 
of electricity in transport than the 
experience of the Southern Railway. 

Nearly five passengers travelled on the 
electrified area last year for every four 
in 1932, while over half a million more 
made the journey between Brighton and 
London. The increase in revenue from 
passengers over the whole system 
amounted to ^321,000, no less than 
/i 50,000 being earned by the new elec¬ 
tric services. 

In signalling electricity has saved huge 
sums, and has been far more efficient as 
well. Though many more trains have 
been running, 200 signal-boxes have 
been closed at a saving of £ 90,000 a year. 

Since 1927 the Southern Railway has 
increased its passengers by 26,000,000 
and decreased its expenditure by nearly 
^4,000,000. 

It is a wonderful story of what intelli¬ 
gent foresight can accomplish, and we 
trust the other big railway companies 
who used to scorn the Southern will 
follow the fine example this company 
has set them. The recovery of the 
Southern Railway may be confidently 
described as one of the remarkable indus¬ 
trial events of this century. 


THE BRIDESMAID 

The town of Carpentras in the South 
of, France has lately been celebrating 
the centenary of an old lady whose name 
is Catherine Aulange, 

A religious ceremony took place in 
her honour, and at the end of the service 
she was presented with a bouquet of 
flowers by one the bridesmaids at her 
marriage in 1856. 

The bridesmaid was 95. 
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What is a Pound ? 

n several important legal cases 
heard lately the question has 
been raised, What is a Pound ? 

Curiously enough, while we 
handle banknotes which are 
printed in green on watermarked 
paper and bear the words One 
Pound, this gives no answer to 
the question asked. 

The banknote also bears a 
promise by the Chief Cashier of 
the Bank of England to pay 
One Pound on demand. 

This does not help us either, 
for if we asked the Bank of 
England to fulfil the promise 
to pay £i it could not pay us 
anything save another £i bank¬ 
note of exactly the same sort as 
the one tendered. 

When we had a gold standard 
it was different. Then the Bank 
was compelled to pay gold on 
demand. In exchange for 1700 
£1 banknotes it had to give 400 
ounces of fine gold. Then the 
British Pound was worth 113 
grains of gold. 

No such legal position now 
exists. Our British Pound is 
literally a scrap of paper, and the 
answer to the question What is 
a Pound ? cannot be given save 
in this form : 

A Pound is What it will Buy. 

Why does the Pound buy 
anything at all, if it is only 
paper ? The answer to that 
question is that we have con¬ 
fidence in it as an official medium 
of exchange. That confidence 
rests on experience and faith. 

The confidence is secured by 
strictly limiting the issue of Paper 
Pounds. If there were no such 
limitation confidence would dis¬ 
appear, and as it fell the Paper 
Pound would buy less and less in 
goods and services. 

That is what happened to 
paper money in many countries 
during and after the war. Govern¬ 
ments printed paper money freely 
to obtain funds easily. As they 
did so the paper notes fell in 
buying power. In one country 
it became cheaper ' to use a 
banknote as a beer label than to 
print a label ! 

We need not fear that our 
British Paper Pound will be 
issued carelessly. It will con¬ 
tinue to be respected and to 
possess good buying power be¬ 
cause it is strictly limited in 
issue by the Bank of England. 

But that is not to say that we 
have an ideal money. Far from 
it. The money question is still 
unsolved by the world, and still 
we wait for a thoroughly effec¬ 
tive medium of exchange. Who 
knows ? Perhaps some child 
who reads these words will grow 
up to invent a new and ideal 
form of money. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 




FROM MY WINDOW 


To Mr Chamberlain 

jQr;AR Mr Chancellor, 

You arc going to have a surplus 
again, a few millions to spare. 

You had one last year, when our 
taxpayers’ backs were breaking with 
their burden, and you gave it Daddy 
for his beer. 

Please, Mr Chancellor, will you 
give it this year to Daddy’s little 
children for their milk ? The Little Ones 
© 

Will Parliament Die of Childishness? 

Parliament is a good word for a 
good thing. Obviously it stands 
for a place where they parley, and 
without fair and reasonable parley 
decisions cannot be made. 

Alas, that our Parliament should be 
a place where too often talk is.meant 
not to help but to hinder. A motion 
or a Bill is sometimes talked out by 
speeches delivered, deliberately to 
waste time and so prevent a decision. 
Cases have occurred of a Bill being 
discussed at length, not for its own 
sake, but to prevent the reading of 
another Bill, next it in the Order of the 
Day. A sorry sort of Parliamentary 
reputation has been made by members 
expert in such devices; one of them 
got to the House of Lords. 

Is it not high time Parliament 
purged itself of all this rubbish ? We 
do not wish to see Parliament itself 
talked out by those who waste its 
time. There are many more impossible 
things than the death of Parliament 
through its own childishness. 

© 

Eyes Open 

gECAUSE our eyes have been opened 
it is possible that future history 
will call that crazy decade from 1919 
to 1929 one of the greatest blessings 
that ever came to the American people. 

President Roosevelt 

© 

Grumbles Blown Away 

£)ear me, what a very cold winter! 

cried Mrs Blueberry at her cot¬ 
tage door in the New Forest, over 
which a freezing wind was tearing. 
“ How bad it is for us all! ” 

“ Not at all,” answered the Man' 
who studies caterpillars and moths, 
and his smile was triumphant as he 
glanced about the clear, frosty scene. 
" Nature is at its best in a spring 
following a hard winter,” lie said. 
“ My friends the butterflies will be 
much more numerous.” 

Then, as the north-easter swept 
round them, he cried as he went on 
his way: “ It’s an ill wind that 

blows nobody any good,” and Mrs 
Blueberry could hardly help smiling, 
as she held on her cap, for he had 
chased away her grumbles. 

© 

A poor man watched a thousand 
years before the gate of Paradise. 
Then, while he snatched one little 
nap, it onened and shut. 


2000 Lives Destroyed 
fTiVE famous doctors have declared 
that every year 2000 people die 
in this country of tuberculosis arising 
from milk. 

We are supposed to be a great 
nation, and yet a disgraceful fact like 
this is known and is allowed to 
continue. 

© 

This Astounding World 

Was there ever another world like 
this ? A man has fallen from 
the clouds nearly a mile high, by 
accident, but luckily his parachute 
opened after 1000 feet and he came 
gliding down. 

A few days later he was at the 
microphone in bandages, but not from 
his fall. He had been tossed through 
the roof of a motor-car ! No, never 
was another world like this. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

goME people show amusement with 
their eyebrows, says a writer. 
They can always raise a laugh. 

0 

Tue modern laundry works at enor¬ 
mous speed. Just rips along. 

0 

JvfoTillNG is achieved by sitting still, 
we arc told. Except stillness. 

0 

J_,ast year is said to have been a 
matchless summer for picnickers. 

Then how did 
they light their 
primus stoves ? 
0 

The majority 
of people 
only read tripe, 
says a critic. 
And like it 
boiled down. 

0 

This season’s 
hats are 
said to be 
becoming; we 


Peler Puck 
Wants To Know 



If electric eels live 
on currents 


hope the process will be completed before 
they arc worn. 

0 

A N acrobat says he practises at home. 
Turns over in bed. 

0 

.London sometimes has a blanket of 
fog. And sheets of rain. 

0 

American reporters have visited the 
mint. Employees there did not 
give them any sauce. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
goMEONE unknown will give £15,000 
to St Mary’s Hospital, London, 
if the public gives the same. 

Mu Frederick Priestman, Brad¬ 
ford’s 97-year-old J.P., has given 
£15,000 for a new infirmary. 

coastguard at Bridlington was 
lowered 200 feet down the cliff to 
save a dog. 

r p’uE' B.B.C. is to experiment with a 
24-hour time system. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Perhaps ive can grieve too much: 
until all sense of feeling is gone. 


Lord Aberdeen 

T ord Aberdeen has left us, and 
we have lost one of the dearest 
and rarest men who linked our days 
with the day's that seem so long. ago. 

Those who heard his voice at the 
microphone not very long ago, plead¬ 
ing for one of the hundreds of causes 
he was always helping, must have felt 
it wonderful that they should be 
sitting by their firesides all over the 
land listening to a man who was 
born when the Victorian Era was only 
ten years old. All these years Lord 
Aberdeen had lived, and all these 
years he had been the lover of his 
country and the friend of mankind. 

He was a great gentleman, honour¬ 
able in public and in private life. He 
knew all the famous people of his 
time, and he was the last link with the 
great Liberal statesman who laid the 
foundations of democracy and built 
up the institutions that have made 
our country the envy of the world. 
Pie was a great friend of Gladstone, 
the foremost statesman of his time, 
and we are proud to think he was a 
great friend of ours, loving and read¬ 
ing this paper every week. 

For nearly 60 years he was married 
to one of the rarest ladies in the land, 
his beautiful and gracious Lady 
Aberdeen. Her influence has gone out 
into the lives of women all over -the 
world, for she has been the inspira¬ 
tion of international movements for 
lifting up. and brightening the lives of 
women and children. 

These two were through all these 
years a fair example in the land, a 
very perfect gentle knight and his 
very perfect gentle lady, and now his 
proud life with us has ended and this 
rare union is broken. Of him it may 
be said that we shall not see his like 
again, and of both it may be said that 
Whatever record leap to light 
They never shall be shamed. 

© 

Taller and Taller 

All the folks I’ve ever known 
Say “ Bless the child, how 
tall she’s grown ! 

Soon she ’11 be as tall as Mother!” 
Can’t the grown-ups think of 
other 

Things to say except : Dear O 1 
ITovv much taller will she grow ? 
When Grannie sees me next she 
will 

Say, Well, well, you’re growing 
still ! 

I feel just like a garden tree 
Making for the sky—poor me ! 

Marjorie Wilson 

© 

Find Your Place 

Find your niche and fill it. If it 
be ever so little, if it be only a hewer 
of wood or drawer of water, do some¬ 
thing in the great battle for God and 
truth. C. H. Spurgeon 

© 

A Prater For the Beautiful 

Guide us, Creator of our most lovely 
Earth, to reveal the beauty that is 
in the heart of all; and help us, O 
Father of Men, to make more beauti¬ 
ful those things that are unlovely. 

Amen 
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The Things Under the floor 


THE FLYING-MAN’S 
CAMERA 

MAPPING THE WORLD 
FROM THE AIR 

Pictures Taken Nearly 10,000 
Feet Above the Earth 

AN ENGLISH INVENTION 

The modern aerial camera lias become 
a thing of great importance. 

It is, in fact, a rather astonishing 
device, and tho ingenious instruments 
invented to extract the utmost informa¬ 
tion from the pictures it takes are 
almost uncanny in their robot powers. 

One of the most commonly used 
cameras is an English invention, and 
can be set to take photographs from the 
side of the aeroplane called obliques, or 
pictures of the earth immediately below 
tlic aeroplane called verticals. 

It can be loaded in daylight like an 
ordinary Kodak, and takes a spool of 
film 65 feet long on which no fewer 
than 150 photographs can be taken. 
Automatic Action 
The forward movement of the film 
and the working of the shutter are 
operated by a little windmill fixed to the 
aeroplane, tlic sails of which are driven 
by the wind caused by its progress 
through the air. 

As the airman flies back and forth in 
a zigzag fashion the camera takes, auto¬ 
matically, a series of photographs at 
definite intervals, each one slightly over¬ 
lapping tho last. 

When these photograpns arc printed, 
stuck on a huge mount, and joined up in 
what is known as a mosaic they provide 
an air map of the whole of the area 
covered by the pilot. 

At the side of each photograph is a 
strip with five little pictures, one showing 
the time; another the date, height, and 
area; one showing the level of the 
machine ; another the serial number of 
the photograph ; And another tlic alti¬ 
tude reached by the airman as the 
picture was taken. 

Notable Work in India 

Some idea of the amount of work 
involved may be gathered from a recent 
survey of some Indian forests. Here 
1000 miles of territory was covered by 
an'aeroplane which flew at a height of 
just under 10,000 feet; about 260 
photographs were taken in every hun¬ 
dred square miles, and the first survey 
was thus made of an intractable district 
of 3-4 inches to the mile. 

If two cameras fitted to the aeroplane 
arc set at a special angle -a series of 
stereoscopic pairs of pictures arc ob¬ 
tained ; each pair can be examined 
afterwards in a special piece of appara¬ 
tus, and in this the territory photo¬ 
graphed can be seen in perfect relief. 

During the last two or three years 
immense improvements have been made 
in instruments of this kind in which 
these pairs of photographs can be looked 
at; and tlic very act of getting the 
different points into focus causes an 
automatic pen which is placed at the 
side of the instrument to draw a contour 
mail of the subject. 

In the Arctic Regions 

Thus, by the time the whole of the 
pairs of pictures have been examined, a 
complete survey map is produced in 
which the contours of the country are 
accurately depicted, 

Such instruments, used recently in 
examining photographs taken in the 
Arctic regions, have not only shown the 
position of icefields and the heights of 
mountains, but have given exact in¬ 
formation as to the direction of currents 
in the sea and of the winds. 

The success of modern aerial cameras 
is due, in large measure, to the magni¬ 
ficent work done by British lens-makers. 
Improved telescopic lenses, capable of 


I T became necessary not long ago to 
renew the floor of a room in Merton 
College, Oxford, and many queer tilings 
were found. 

First of all there were straw and earth. 
It is believed that they were put under 
the floor to deaden sound. Among them 
were odds and ends which had slipped 
between the boards during the centuries. 

There was half a page from a 14th or 
15th-century Prayer Book with a gold 
border and beautiful lettering on vellum. 
There was a draft of accounts made by a 
Bursar of Elizabeth’s day, who wrote in 
the margin that So-and-So was a knave 
and So-and-So was an ass. Thus he 
relieved his feelings, without thinking 
that he was bestowing a kind of immor¬ 
tality on the men he mentioned. There 
was a pipe smoked and lost in Cromwell’s 
day, small coins of Elizabeth's and 
George the Second's reign, and an early 


Continued from the previous column 
giving perfect definition of distant 
objects, have enabled photographs to 
be taken at great speed. 

Added to this is an enormous increase 
in the sensitiveness to light of the special 
films. These films have been made 
extremely sensitive to red rays of light. 
White light, as we know, consists of a 
mixture of rays of all colours, of which 
the red have the longest wave-length 
and the violet tho shortest. 

These very short violet waves arc 
easily scattered by particles of moisture 
in the atmosphere, and the scattered 
light causes a haze which badly obscures 
the definition of an aerial photograph. 

The red rays are not scattered, and so, 
by using the new red-sensitive film with 
a deep orange screen in front of the lens, 
the most astonishing details of countries 
many miles distant can be secured in 
hazy weather. 

The world is being mapped anew from 
the air. and the work in progress in 


eighteenth-century playing card. How 
the owner must have searched for it, 
annoyed to think the pack was spoiled 
for one card I But he was probably not 
half so cross as the Bursar who could 
not find his draft accounts and had to 
do them all over again. 

Another testy person was a Dr Jessop, 
whose name was written on the margin 
of the illuminated page. He lived, very 
quarrelsomely, in the time of Elizabeth, 
and was deprived of his fellowship of 
Merton. But he must have had a 
fiery temper, not a spiteful one, because 
he left the college money which increased 
its scholarships. 

Today we fill up cracks in boards, or 
cover them with linoleum or carpets. 
It saves a lot of trouble and prevents 
dust. But there will be no interesting 
finds for the people who renew our 
floors 300 years hence ! 


various countries will result in a wealth 
of knowledge of our planet obtained at 
a fraction of the cost that was formerly 
involved. It will give us now informa¬ 
tion of forests, mineral wealth, and other 
valuable knowledge which would, per¬ 
haps, never have been revealed without 
the aid of the camera. 


THE RHUBARB TRAIN 

A big people has to do its things 
in a big way. Even the humble rhubarb 
has to be provided with special trains, 
so much of it do we consume. 

Tho forced rhubarb which blooms 
in tho spring is brought to town by 
express trains which leave the forcing- 
grounds late in the evening and arrive 
in time for early morning markets. 
During the rush periods Co tons come 
from Leeds to London every night, for 
the chief centre of cultivation is the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, where 3000 
acres of land near Leeds are devoted to 
the Diant. 


GERMANY OVER ALI 

HITLER FIRST ' 

The March of Youth Away 
From the Churches 

BISHOP AS MEDIEVAL POPE 

One of the great disappointments of 
Nazi rule in Germany is the effect it has 
had on the international spirit in matters 
of religion. 

There is a special link in all movements 
where young people are concerned, the 
promoters of the various movements 
realising that international peace can 
best be brought about by the association 
of the young in conferences which meet 
in different countries in turn. 

One of these international bodies is 
known as the World Evangelical Alliance, 
and its members in this country have a 
deep sympathy with the many evangel¬ 
ical youth associations in Germany. 
Outstanding among these are the 
Christian Pathfinders, the Girls and Boys 
Friendly Societies, and the Bible Union. 

The Hitler Jugend 

There has been in Germany great en¬ 
thusiasm at the national conferences 
held by these bodies, boys and girls 
attending them from all over Germany, 
though it has often entailed a whole 
day’s journey by coach or rail. Now it 
has been decreed that all these evan¬ 
gelical youth associations must be dis¬ 
persed, and all their members must join 
the Hitler Jugend. 

All appeals to the Reich Bishop have 
been disregarded, even though the pastors 
and leaders offered to unite willingly 
with the Hitler Jugend on condition 
that they should retain perfect freedom 
for their Bible classes and religious 
services. Amalgamation on these terms 
was refused, and every boy and girl 
must implicitly obey any order given 
by the Hitler Jugend leaders. 

The Hitler Jugend movement places 
patriotism and loyally to Adolf Hitler 
first and religion second. 

Its group leaders, who are about 16 
years old, are enthusiastic believers in 
Sunday marches, excursions, and other 
activities which appeal more to the body 
than to the soul. The result is that 
young Germans who have been accus¬ 
tomed to attend Sunday School and to 
worship regularly in their churches often 
have to break these good habits. 

A Step Backward 

It is not that these young people are 
less patriotic than the members of the 
Hitler Jugend, but if they are reluctant 
to join in these Sunday parades they 
become marked as hostile to their native 
land. We are sure that many German 
boys and girls, including the most high- 
principled and thoughtful among them, 
must feel that this dragooning of all 
into an organisation having a worldly 
rather than a Christian ideal is a step 
backward rather than forward. 

There must be many, too, who share 
the admiration which thousands of 
older men and women have for Pastor 
Niemoeller, who has been carrying on 
his ministry in spite of tho ban placed 
on him by Dr Mueller. In the Rhine¬ 
land in particular there is a strong move¬ 
ment against the political domination 
over the Church for which Dr Mueller 
stands. The plain fact is that Bishop 
Mueller is acting like a medieval Pope, 
and politics and patriotism are being 
exalted above all. 

It is Germany Over All again. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
EMPIRE BUILDERS 

An Empire Summer School will be 
held at Oxford from July 21 to 28, when 
some of the party will be housed in 
Oriel College, where Cecil Rhodes was an 
undergraduate. 

Applications should he made to the 
Royal Empire Society, Northumberland 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


The Wings of a Giant 



A pair of wings for a four-engined air liner built at Rochester for Imperial Airways 
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THE OLD COUNTRY 
IS MOVING 

MANY NATIONAL BODIES 
AT WORK 

The Spirit of Cooperation in 
Our Great Industries 

CONTROL OF VITAL CONCERNS 

As a nation we are supposed not to 
like Socialism, but a remarkable list 
of Government Boards'and Commissions 
shows how far we have already gone in 
planning work in the public interest. 

Electricity is generally controlled by 
the Electricity Commission established 
in 1920, which has since set up the 
wonderful National Grid System of 
power lines, and by a central Electricity 
Board which supplies power in bulk 
to electrical distributing companies and 
authorities. 

Some Notable Examples 

Wireless is in charge of our world- 
famous B.B.C., working through 21 
radiating stations. 

Traffic has been placed under the 
control of the Traffic Commission, which 
licenses all public vehicles and has 
general power of coordination. 

' Coal is in the charge of the Coal Mines 
Reorganisation Commission, which con¬ 
trols output and fosters amalgamation. 

’ To aid afforestation the Forestry Com¬ 
mission was established in 1919, and has 
already planted big areas. 

. The Metropolitan Water Board amal¬ 
gamated all the'old London water com- 
" panics and safeguards the health of the 
Metropolis. 

.The tube railways, omnibuses, and 
trams of London have all been placed 
under the control of the London Passen¬ 
ger Transport Board. 

Great New Ideas 

The new import duties are advised 
upon, determined, and revised by an 
Import Duties Advisory Committee, and 
this body has already created a National 
Committee of the.' Iron and Steel In¬ 
dustry to form what will amount to an 
Iron and Steel Guild. 

Then there are the various Marketing 
Boards, controlling milk, pigs, potatoes, 
hops, and so on, which are designed to 
organise scattered units of supply. 

All this is the expression of one of the 
world’s great new ideas, that civilised 
men should cooperate rather than 
compete ; but how many of us realise 
how far we have gone in this direction 
without interfering too much with the 
individual freedom of which wc boast ? 

TALKIE TELEPHONES 
Will They Come ? 

It looks as ..if the Talkies would soon 
enter every home which has a telephone. 

. The change-over to automatic tele¬ 
phones will eventually do away with the 
telephone girl, and there will be no more, 
of", Number engaged,” ".Sorry you have 
been troubled,” and so on, from the 
operator wlio has been too' busy (or 
loo not-busv) to attend to us. ... . 

But the', use • of musical notes or. 
buzzes to indicate' .that , a number is 
engaged or • unobtainable is not easily , 
understood by; many.’ people, ' and the 
talking film is therefore being seriously 
considered by the Post Office Research 
Station, and riiay' be fitted, to every 
automatic exchange. 

The phrases " Number unobtainable,” 
" Number engaged,’.’, and many others 
arc recorded by photography on an 
endless band of film which passes 
between an illuminated , slit and • a 
photo-cell connected with a loud-speaker. 
The correct reply is brought into position 
by an ingeniously operated mechanical 
selector, and though 'the girl at the 
telephone-exchange may have gone for 
ever, her voice will be replaced by the 
talkie film and will be transmitted to 
the subscriber. 


OUR WORKERS 

In Good Years and Bad 

i GIVE US PEACE ! , : 

, Now that British trade seems de¬ 
finitely improving it is a. convenient 
moment to look back on tlic employment 
of the last'ten years. 

1 Wc cannot, measure, it , all with 
accuracy, because records exist only for 
tliose insured, against unemployment. 
.These amount to about half the people 
who have separate money incomes or 
who normally, work for gain, f ,f. \ ' 

; Some big' trades,' inchfdihg (domestic. 
servants .and. agriculture workers, 'are 
not insured against unemployment. The 
average number of oiir insured, persons 
in work has thus varied in ten.years': 

‘ 1924— 9,526,000 -1929—10,220‘,000 

. 1925— 9.611,000 1 930— 9,797,000 

1926— 9,062,000 " ; 193'1—.9,421,000 

1927— 10,015,000 . 1932— 9,348,000 '7 

1928— 10,019,000 1933— 9,680,000.'" 

The best year was 1929.'* Last year," 

we see, average employment was about 
the same as in 1930. 

. There was an increase in the number 
seeking-work, however, because of the 
growth of population, and ■'"therefore 
unemployment grew after 1929, for bad 
trade offered less work to more workers. 

: So, if wo turn to the record of un¬ 
employment; we get these serious 
figures of the percentage out of work, 
omitting decimals : 

1921 .. .. 17 
.1924 .. .. 10 
1929 .. .. 10 
1931 .. .. 21 
1933 ... .. 20 

. It is important that wc should not lose 
sight of these facts or become com¬ 
placent because things nre a little better 
than they were. Even in 1929 one in 
ten was out of work. We have very 
earnestly to improve, our industrial 
methods, to study distribution as well 
as production, and to foster the inter¬ 
national friendship without which all 
world trade must languish. , 

STEEL FOR THE 
GOLDFIELDS 
New Zealand’s Miners Busy 

Three hundred tons of steel plates, 
nuts, and bolts 'manufactured by an 
engineering company in London have 
now reached their journey’s end on the 
goldfields of New Zealand. 

Over 30 railway trucks were required 
to take this mass of steel from the port 
of Bluff, at the very south of New 
Zealand, to the railhead at Kingston. 
The next stage was by a small steamer' 
for 20 miles down the beautiful mountain, 
lake Wakatipu to Queenstown, then by 
a difficult and precipitous mountain road 
to the township of Skippers, where a 
new'goldmining enterprise is.atteriiptirig 
to win gold from the gravel bed of the 1 
Shotover River. 

Since the price of gold rose in recent 
years there has been a revival of gold¬ 
mining all over. New Zealand. The 300 
tons of steel from London have gone to 
the Central Otago goldfields, from which 
gold* valued , at £36,000,000 lias been 
extracted in the past 70 years. Thousands 
of miners are working there. 

HEAVY AS AIR 

Light as air, we say, as if nothing 
could bo lighter. . But one and a half 
tons of solid matter was extracted from 
the air which passed into a London ; 
office building last year. 

Mn Shell House in the Strand there, 
is an installation which extracts' dirt 
from the air passing through the 
Building, and it is there that the ton 
and a half was caught. Tons and tons 
were breathed by people who walked 
about -this.streets and worked in -places 
not so equipped. ■ ' ■ 

It seems to be time that London had 
lighter air. 


PATIENTS WHO 
REFUSE TO GO 

The Schweitzer Menagerie 
RATELI PORCUPINE 

The , patients in Albert Schweitzer’s 
hospital at Lambarfind, . in ' French 
Equatorial Africa, are not all content 
with two feet, and some have wings. * 

’ HisSwiss . nurse, Mile .Jeannette 
Sicfert,*. has been writing home" saying 
that when a native finds any animal 
or bird in the forest and brings it to the 
hospital ’the doctor, gives him a little 
present "for not having left it'to die. 
Iii this way quite a menagerie lias been 
got together. ■ .. 

For instance, there 'is Theodore, a 
little antelope picked up eight riionths 
ago and now jicrfectly tame. All day 
long Theodore stops in a large paddock 
arid wears' a bell round his neck to tell 
where he is.' His gambols are an end¬ 
less riourcc of. amusement. At nightfall 
Theodore seeks out the doctor,, who 
gives him a banana or a mandarin ; 
'then he disappears and the bell is silent 
.till dawn. 

Parsifal and Fritz 

Here, too, are three pelicans. One of 
them, Parsifal, likes to fly about over 
the buildings, but every evening he 
comes for his banana and his fish. 
There is no satisfying his appetite. 

Fritz, the big owl, sleeps all day in 
the dense’foliage of one of the trees, 
but he also likes fisli, and takes care that 
Parsifal does not get more than his share. 

Then there is Rateli, a little porcupine 
which a native found new-born and 
abandoned in the forest. At first he had 
to be fed with a bottle, but now he sayS 
that he can hunt for himself, and off he 
goes at nightfall. But lie always comes 
to the-dinner-table for dessert, because 
he loves peanuts. At the time of 
writing Rateli had vanished for some 
days, probably in search of a. mate, 
but experience leads the doctor to hope 
that in time he will return. 

All these animals arc the doctor’s 
guests, and arc perfectly free to 'go 
away whenever they wish to, though at 
times, as we explained the other day, 
the hospital receives an unwanted guest 
such as a hippo. 

The doctor is shortly coming to 
Europe, but Mile Siefert will dispense 
hospitality to the guests while lie is away. 


FINISHING HER 
MOTHER’S WORK 
Princess Ingrid’s Labour 
of Love 

Princess Ingrid, daughter of the late 
Crown Princess of Sweden, who before 
her marriage was Princess Margaret of 
Connaught, has just completed a labour 
of love . into which she must have 
worked all her devotion and yearning 
‘for-the’mother so soon taken from her. 

Princess Margaret was an exquisite 
needlewoman and has left many lovely 
pieces of church embroidery to witness 
to her'skill. \When she died she .left 
unfinished an altar cloth destined for 
the royal chapel iri Stockholm,' the com¬ 
pletion of which her. 1 daughter regarded 
as a sacred.duty. It was no ordinary 
task that she undertook. The em¬ 
broidery was carried out in very fine 
silks and gold thread. 

For several years the princess -took 
lessons before she ventured to set her 
hand to her mother’s handiwork, and 
after that, for several more years, she 
worked, at it for a couple of hours daily. 
Now she has. Come to the end of her 
■task, and the altar cloth lias been laid, 
after a pretty ceremony, in its rightful 
place in the chapel. 

■Professor Charles Boddington, the 
only ' organist. St Andrew’s Church at 
Stoke- Newington lias had, is retiring 
after 50 years. 


THE ONLY WAY 
FOR US 

i Reconciliation With All 

FORGIVE MEN AND 
FORGIVE NATIONS 

From a Correspondent 

In one of his Little Plays Laurence 
Housnian shows St Francis endeavour¬ 
ing to make .peace between rival 
factions in Assisi. After discussion 
the leaders voluntarily give up their 
swords, but within five minutes there 
arc angry words and they are ready to 
spring at each other’s throats. Francis 
points out that disarmament is useless 
unless they have peace in their hearts. 

Dr Herbert Gray has long been 
working on the same lines,’ and is now 
touring the country on behalf of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. This 
society was founded during the war, and 
it aims at the establishment of peace 
through friendly feeling from each man 
toward every , man; 

Greater Force Than Reason 

, There are, says Dr Gray, hundreds of 
books full of arguments about the folly 
of war and how to prevent it, many of 
them very good books. Tlfeir arguments 
are quite unanswerable, but they do not 
produce results. There is some greater 
force than reason at work in the world, 
nullifying these arguments. He has 
colne to the conclusion . that fear 
suspends the operation of intellect. Fear 
and suspicion and hate are rife ail over 
Europe, all -bred by wars and cruelties 
which have sown the seeds of revenge. 
The war method of establishing justice 
and redressing ■ wrong has set swinging 
in Europe a great pendulum of destiny 
which at each swing causes more suffer¬ 
ing and leaves behind a - passion for . 
vengeance. ■ 

. Dr Gray’s remedy for this state of 
affairs is the old one of forgiveness, 
a virtue often condemned as weakness, 
but the only one capable of cutting 
through the vicious circle. 

So the Fellowship, of Reconciliation, 
which works with the peace organisations 
of Churches, recommends and strives to 
practise forgiveness between men and 
then forgiveness between nations. 


THE WRAY WAY 
Englishman in a Turkish Gaol 

There are ways and ways of doing 
things, and when it conies to doing some 
months in prison there is the Wray way. 

Captain Wray, an English master 
mariner, was convicted in the courts of 
Istanbul last July of smuggling, we regret 
to say, and sentenced to 16 months im¬ 
prisonment. He served less than half of 
it because of an amnesty. 

•When he came out there came out 
with him a strange tale of how a brave 
man takes life in gaol. 

Captain Wray never forgot who he 
was. He took Iris cold bath arid'turned 
himself out every, day, spick and span, 
as a master mariner should. He kept his 
trousers creased and his beard'trimmed. 

: ' In anyone else these habits might 
liavc set-the others’against him as too 
(much of a dandy, but not Captain Wray. 
For lie spent as much time asdic was 
allowed malting life pleasant and profit¬ 
able for his fellows.. . . . 

He formed a Keep-Fit group and 
taught them physical jerks for half an 
hour every day ; he taught the prisoners 
old sea-slianties and led the community 
singing; he got up a band, though all 
the instruments they had were combs 
■and saucepans. 

• When this model prisoner was set free 
liis fellow-prisoners asked leave to form 
a guard of honour to see him off ; and as 
he bade them Goodbye they were all 
damp in the eye. This would never do. 
One more song ! And their best comrade 
went off to the tune of one of the rousing 
songs he had taught them 
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Bare Branches Soon To Be Clothed By Spring 


An Unoxpected Meal—When a big tree waa being lopped In Richmond Park the cattle gathered round to browse on the tender twigs 









.i 




A Ramble in Berkshire—A party of walkers among the trees in Windsor Great Park 


A Springtime Picnic—Lunch for two In beautiful Burnham Re«rhes, Buckinghamshire 
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THE APPALACHIAN 
TRAIL 

VAST OUTDOOR MUSEUM 
COMPLETED 

2000 Miles Along the Crest of 
the Atlantic Highlands 

\ SPLENDID IDEA FOR ENGLAND 

The great Appalachian Trail is finished 
at last. 

For over ten years enthusiastic parties 
of American ramblers have chopped, 
sawn, and cleared, and now there is a 
continuous woodland path for more 
than 2000 miles along the crest of the 
Atlantic Highlands. 

From Mount Katalidin in the forests 
of Maine to Mount Oglethorpe in Georgia 
it connects wild areas of country, but 
millions live in the States through which 
the woodland path winds its way. 

This splendid plan was originated in 
1921 by Mr Benton MacKaye, his object 
being to make available to the people 
at least part of the Eastern primeval 
region that should be their iieritage. 

Clearing the Way For Ramblers 

In 1925 he got the local rambling 
clubs to form an Appalachian Trail Con¬ 
ference, and groups from one end of the 
ath to the other cleared the way and 
uilt shelters for the ramblers. 

Already thousands of people have 
walked along sections of the route. 

" To learn to read first hand,” Mr 
MacKaye says, " on the horizon and 
along the stream, the big outlines of the 
primeval drama; to take specifically 
the Appalachian country as the common 
school and playground; to weave to¬ 
gether the threads containing the total 
story of this country, even as already 
we have woven the separate sections of 
our total footpath : this appears to be 
the logical second stage of our enterprise.” 

For this Nature trail is to be a sort 
of outdoor museum where Man will 
come to Nature and not Nature to Man. 
Trees, flowers, rocks, and ferns will be 
labelled and described as they stand, 
and the animals to be scon along the 
way will be illustrated. 

England’s Hilltop Roads 

There are now several of these trails 
in the wide spaces of America, but 
England has nothing of the kind. Yet 
nearly all over our country run green 
hilltop roads giving wonderful views, 
grassy routes that have been little 
used since Man deserted the heights for 
the valleys. 

No villages are along them now, but 
only the fortified camps and grass- 
grown barrows of the men of long ago. 

Such is the 50 miles of ridegway along 
the South Downs between Butscr Hill 
in Hampshire and Beacliy Head in 
Sussex, with 400 mysterious earthworks 
along it, one every few hundred yards. 

What a splendid thing it would, be if 
some of our ridgeways could be opened 
and preserved as Nature trails. 

See World Map 

INDIA’S TEEMING 
PEOPLES 

400 Millions By 1941 ? 

About sixty years ago India had 206 
million people. She has now over 350 mil¬ 
lions. In 1941 she may have 400 millions. 

India has in the past suffered from 
recurrent famines, which killed millions. 
After each famine came a leap in popu¬ 
lation, as in 1881-1891, when 34 
millions were added in ten years. In 
1918 an influenza epidemic swept away 
seven millions. 

Famine and disease arc being con¬ 
quered, and it is probable that the 
future, therefore, will sec a great growth 
in India. In 1921-1931 over 30 millions 
were added. 


The DOWN-AND-OUTS 
A Big House For Them 

Three pigs have taken possession of 
the fine stables once built for hunters 
at Wincliam Hall in Cheshire. 

There is a good reason for it. After 
being empty for three years this 
spacious country house has been made 
into a residential centre for 40 unem¬ 
ployed men, chiefly from South Lanca¬ 
shire and Cheshire, They are keeping 
pigs and chickens and growing fruit 
and vegetables in what had been a great 
neglected garden. 

Each man is encouraged to stay here 
for three months so that he may have 
a chance of recovering his mental and 
physical fitness, and thus be better 
equipped for starting work again when 
a chance comes his way. 

It is a delightful household, and 
there is, so much to do in redecorating 
the house, making furniture such as 
chairs, bookcases, and refectory tables, 
that nobody has a dull moment. The 
farm buildings close by have been 
changed into workshops and laundry 
rooms. The cowshed is now a workshop 
for mctal-worlc, plumbing, and so on. 

But the life is by no means all work 
and no play. There arc many recreations 
and fine playing-fields. Already the 
men have made a name for themselves 
as amateur actors, and it is believed 
that the big hall, where a permanent 
stage has been built, will become a centre 
of social life for the whole district. 


THE ORIENTAL CARPET 
A Story of Mr Connoisseur 

If, like our Country Girl, you can 
only afford rush mats and a stained 
floor, be thankful. Here is the true 
story of her friend Mr Connoisseur, who 
bought a beautiful Oriental carpet. 

He gave a fair price for it, and did 
not grudge one penny. Lovingly and 
often he handled the treasure. 

Mr Connoisseur fell ill. After a time 
his doctor said : " I don’t understand 
this. We are wasting time and money. 
You had better sec a specialist.” 

Mr Connoisseur went to London, and 
the specialist said : "If I cannot cure 
you in a week you arc done for.” 

He cured him in three days. The 
fee was 25 guineas a visit. 

The doctor ascribed the illness to 
Mr Connoisseur’s frequent handling of 
a germ-laden Oriental carpet. 

Mr Connoisseur feels now that he 
paid more than a fair price for it; and the 
Country Girl, shaking her cheap mats, 
feels that we often don’t know our luck. 

OUR SEAMEN 
One in Three Idle 

The record of employment in the 
shipping industry is sad to contemplate, 
for it has so many implications. 

One in three of our merchant seamen 
is idle. A large part of our shipping is 
laid up. 

The recent improvement in business 
has been more largely in the home than 
in the foreign trade, so that seamen arc 
left out: in the cold. 

With shipbuilding and repairing the 
case is even worse, the number being 
nearly two in three. 


ONE-PRICE SHOPS 

The French Parliament is consider¬ 
ing a Bill to abolish one-price shops, 
shops * which make it an attraction to 
stock cheap articles the price of none 
of which exceeds a certain figure. 

The proposal is to tax them heavily 
and to compel them within three months 
to change their methods to those of 
normal shopkeeping. 

It is also proposed that no new shops 
of the sort shall be established. 


TWO SCOUTS OF FIJI 
An Out-Size Patient 

Artificial respiration is one of the many 
useful things Boy Scouts know all about, 
and two Fiji Scouts have lately practised 
it with great success—on a bullock ! 

They saw the bullock at its last gasp 
in a river, and while one dived in and 
held up the animal’s head the other ran 
for a rope. Between them they managed 
to pull it up on to the bank, and with a 
third boy to help they arranged the 
bullock head downward on the slope. 

Remembering their First Aid lessons 
they set to work to apply artificial 
respiration. They pummelled quite a 
lot of water out of their out-size patient, 
and at last had the satisfaction of seeing 
the animal start breathing. A little 
later it staggered to its feet and they 
were able to get it back to its owner. 
He wanted to reward them in some way, 
but again their Scout training told them 
what to do, and they were well content 
with having had such a patient to 
practise on. 


WHY DOES SMOKE ALWAYS 
COME FROM A FIRE? 

From TIib Children’s Encyclopedia 

There is no real reason why smoke 
should always come from a fire, and 
already there are many ways of making 
fires which produce no smoke. The time 
is not far off when no one will bo allowed 
to make fires that produce smoke. 

The reason why smoke comes from our 
ordinary fires is the same as the reason 
for a great many other facts that we can 
notice. It is, indeed, the reason which 
explains the making of coal in the first 
place. Carbon will not burn unless it is 
hot enough, and it is less easily burned 
than most of the other things that can 
burn. So a certain quantity of carbon 
is apt to go unburned, though this will 
happen far less if we keep the fire hot 
enough by giving it a good supply of 
air. If we make a forced draught, and 
keep up a steady, quick flow of fresh air 
(that is to say, of fresh oxygen) to the fire, 
we shall find that all the carbon is burned 
up, and no smoke will be produced. 

Smoke is always a sign of failure 
and waste, even if there were nothing 
worse to say about its consequences. 


HAD 

When is a trick deceit, and when is 
it stratagem ? And can deceit ever 
be justified ? 

These arc the high ethical problems 
aroused by a recent visit to the 
pleasantest Old Curiosity Shop on the 
South Coast. 

The other day (the shopkeeper told 
us) a boy came in with a message from 
Mr Brown the dentist: “ Please can 
you come round now and weigh some 
old gold ? " 

The shopkeeper, who is a jeweller 
as well as an antiquary, packed his 
scales and set off. In the surgery he 
found his doctor as well as the dentist. 

" Now then, X,” said they, " yon 
know you won’t be right till those 
teeth are out! ” 

Seven minutes later the antiquary 
woke up minus 18 teeth. 

He owns to being a coward, he knows 
the teeth were poisoning him, and he 
believes that a little trickery can be 
justified sometimes. 


FLOWERS BY THE TON 

No longer need we go to Holland to 
see the bulb fields, for there is a sight 
even finer in Lincolnshire—Little Hol¬ 
land, as the bulb district round Spalding 
is called. 

It is finer because here arc the same 
bold squares of vivid colour, but with¬ 
out the allotment-like treeless back¬ 
ground of Holland. 

In April special excursion trains to 
the bulbs, will be run, with buses ready 
to carry the passengers round the 3000 
acres which produce something like 6000 
tons of flowers a year. 


HOMES FOR 100,000 
YEARS 

Where a Jerusalem 
Houseboy Was Born 

AN ANCIENT SEARCH 
FOR BRAINS 

Never again shall we feel impressed 
when we hear that someone’s ancestral 
home goes back to Norman times. 

Wo have just heard of someone who 
was born in a place that has been 
inhabited for roughly 100,000 years. 

It is a cave at the western foot of 
Mount Carmel, twelve miles south of 
Haifa, and the occupant is a houseboy 
working for Miss Dorothy Garrod, 

She is Field Director of the joint 
expedition of the British School of 
Archaeology in Jerusalem and the 
American School of Prehistoric Research. 
For six years she has been working eacli 
season in the Wady-al-Mugliara, the 
Valley of the Caves, at the western foot of 
Mount Carmel, and now some of the finds 
are being shown in the British Museum. 

Oldest Complete Human Skeleton 

Among them is the oldest complete 
human skeleton yet discovered. It is 
of a man who lived 75,000 years ago 
and belonged to the type called Mous- 
terian Man, They were tall, brutal- 
looking people with heavy ridges of bone 
over their eyes, and in their days 
Palestine was a rich land of rivers and 
forests where flourished buffalo and wart- 
hog, hippopotamus, crocodile, and soft- 
shelled turtle. 

Much later came a type of man who 
left some of his sickle handles behind in 
the caves. They arc quaintly carved, 
and we should think well of these men 
if they had not also left skulls, cut open 
to extract the brains. 

It seems that this type was a cannibal. 
He made no pottery and kept no domesti¬ 
cated animals. 

Miss Garrod is going back to continue 
work on the caves. It is easy to under¬ 
stand their fascination. Here, for about 
100,000 years, people have been living 
all through the history of the world. They 
must be the oldest inhabited homes todav. 

THE LAKE UNDER 
SOUTH WALES 
How To Get Rid of It 

Under South Wales is an enormous 
lake which is becoming a danger and a 
menace to the life of all who work in the 
mines. It came about in this way. 

Coal was worked a century ago on the 
surface in Soutii Wales. When the out¬ 
crops were worked the abandoned pits 
were allowed to flood. Then deeper 
shafts were sunk to lower veins of coal, 
which were worked out, so that again 
the pits were flooded. 

Then the lowest coal veins were dis¬ 
covered and deep mines were sunk. 
But the water from the previous mines 
began to flow to tlie deeper levels and 
the huge pumps could hardly cope with 
the deluge. 

During recent years many of these 
deep pits have been abandoned. From 
these over 750,000,000 gallons of water 
were pumped in one year. Now the 
water is left there except where it 
manages to discover a way out, and 
' with tlie abandonment of each pit more 
water collects and is added to this 
tremendous underground lake. 

Mr Maclcod Carey, Divisional Inspector 
of Mines, has called attention to this 
menace and asks for a solution before it 
is too late. 

He suggests that the underground 
lake be diverted and drained to the sea. 


LESS INSTEAD OF MORE 

The new Tees Bridge at Middles¬ 
brough has cost ,£100,000 less than the 
orieinal estimate of £612,000. 
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THE CELESTIAL CROW 

WAS IT NOAH’S RAVEN? 

Stars of the Constellation 
ot Corvus 

GOLDEN AND LILAC SUNS 

By tho C.N. Astronomer 

There is a striking group of stars to 
be seen just now to tho right of the 
brilliant Jupiter. 

They represent the constellation of 
Corvus tho Crow and will be at once 
recognised with the aid of our star- 
map. Two of the stars, Beta and Gamma, 
are of second magnitude ; Delta and 
Epsilon are of third ; so Corvus is very 
prominent in the southern sky. 

The constellation is of great antiquity, 
being known at one time as the Raven, 
and almost universally among the 
ancient nations as a bird. It has been 
considered by many authorities to 
represent the raven that flew from 
Noah’s Ark and did not return; a 
remarkable circumstance in support of 
this belief being that 
Corvus has always 
been represented as 
resting on the back of 
Hydra, the great Sea 
Snake, or. Serpent, a 
constellation w h i c h 
extends for a long way 
to the right and left 
below Corvus. It is 
very singular that the bird should be 
so placed and not upon a tree or dry 
land, where, of course, ravens are in¬ 
variably found. 

For instance, on the ancient Roman 
star-map of Geruvigus the Raven is 
represented as resting on tho tail of the 
great Sea-Serpent, which, singularly 
enough, is shown as following Argo, the 
Ship or Ark, but with the bird with its 
back to the Ark, as if it had left it. Many 
investigators have considered that Argo 
represented the Ark of the Flood long 
before the ancient Greeks transformed 
it into the Argo, the famous vessel which 
Greek mythology made to carry the 
Argonaut expedition in search of the 
Golden Fleece. 

Corvus is remarkable in tho fact that 
its leading star Alpha, according to 
Greek nomenclature, is now only fifth 
in order of brightness, though it should, 
of course, be first. This is tho more 
singular, as Sir William Hcrschcl, in 
1783, regarded it as but fourth and 
brighter than Epsilon. Alpha may be a 
variable star of very long and irregular 
period between its outbursts. Its dis¬ 
tance as revealed spectroscopically is 
about four million times farther than 
our Sun, its light taking 62 years to 
reach us. 

Connected by Gravitation 

Delta is of great interest, two stars 
being revealed when observed through 
even a small telescope. One is a great 
golden sun radiating nearly 250 times the 
light of our Sun, but from a distance 
20,600,000 times farther, away. The 
smaller sun of a lilac hue doubtless 
revolves round it. These corresponding 
colours in double stars usually indicate 
binary systems, in which the suns are 
physically connected by gravitation, the 
smaller one constantly falling toward 
the other but never getting there, owing 
to the great speed with which it is 
being impelled forward by its own centri¬ 
fugal force. The little star Zeta is also 
composed of two suns apparently much 
closer together. 

Beta is another immense sun much 
larger than ours but 7,366,000 times 
farther away, its light taking 116 years 
to get here while that from Epsilon, 
another colossal sun, takes 125 years. 
The fainter star Eta is about five million 
times farther than our Sun and much 
larger. 

Wonderful though the stars are in 
themselves, we can sec how they link 
up our thoughts with those of the earliest 
known civilised peoples. G. F. M. 


GREEDY MOINA 

POOR MOK GETS THE 
LEAVINGS 

The Clever Gorilla Who Pits 
Her Wits Against Her Keeper’s 

BRUSH-TURKEY COLLECTS FIVE 
TONS OF LEAF MOULD 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Moina, the Zoo gorilla, is again 
making her presence felt. 

At one time she never cared much 
about food, but lately she has become 
very greedy. Although she is protective 
toward Mok, she is apparently quite 
indifferent as to whether he gets enough 
to eat or even a fair proportion of the 
food lie likes. When they are given 
their rations she often confiscates all 
the celery and grapes and other delicacies, 
leaving Mok nothing but cabbage and 
bananas. So the keeper has to lure 
Moina into a far corner while poor 
Mok gets his share of the good things. 

She is equally bad about their milk 
and tea, and unless the keeper watches’ 
her carefully she will gulp down her 
pot of tea and promptly proceed to 
help Mok to dispose of his. ’ 

What Happens at Medicine Time 

At times, however, Moina’s greed has 
its uses. Both gorillas have to be given 
tonics and other medicines to keep them 
in good condition, but although Mok is 
obedient enough Moina can never be 
induced to take anything that she 
suspects to be medicine. But if medicine 
is introduced into unsweetened tea and 
the mixture is first offered to Mok tho 
problem is solved. For Mok will not 
drink tea unless it is very sweet, and so 
after one taste he puts it down ; where¬ 
upon Moina, believing she is stealing an 
extra drink, hastily swallows it. 

The difficulty of getting Moina to 
enter her sleeping-den when the keeper 
wants to clean the exhibition den has 
not yet been overcome. It is by no 
means unusual for two keepers to stand 
for two or three hours to catch her 
unawares. One stands in front of the 
exhibition cage, ready to give a signal 
to a second man waiting behind the 
scenes for the moment when Moina 
forgets to be cautious and strolls inside. 

Helping the Gardener 

Sometimes she will stand at the door 
of her bedroom, listening intently, and 
then suddenly she will rap on the wall 
to let the man know that she knows he 
is there waiting ! By her cunning in 
scoring over the keeper she is establishing 
herself as the most intelligent animal 
at the Zoo. 

.The brush-turkeys at Whipsnade 
have been showing how useful they can 
be to a gardener. These Australian birds 
do not build the usual nests and sit on 
their eggs; the cock turkey scratches 
together a large mound of leaves and 
grass, and the eggs arc deposited in 
it and incubated by means of the heat 
generated by the decaying vegetation. 

Last spring the cock brush-turkey at 
Whipsnade built a mound and hatched 
chicks, and when, some days ago, the 
old mound was cleared away to make 
room for a new one, the leaf mould 
collected by the bird was found to weigh 
no less than five tons. 


POOR DOGS 

The Government has prepared a Bill 
to regulate Dog Racing and Sweep- 
stakes and to forbid National Lotteries. 
Sweepstakes arc forbidden unless purely 
private affairs in a home or club. 

Dog racing is to continue, but is to 
be controlled in the interests of fair- 
play. There is to be no Sunday racing, 
and. the number of meetings is to be 
limited. The use of a betting-machine 
is to be allowed. 

So dogs are still to be abused by 
racing them after sham hares, with the 
full approval of the Law ! Poor Dogs 1 
Poor Legislature 1 


THROUGH THE YEAR 
WITH THE POETS 

Longfellow Passes 
MARCH 24 

The anniversary of Longfellow’s passing, on 
March 24 , 1882, recalls the beautiful tribute 
paid to him 011 his 60th birthday by James 
Russell Lowell. 

T need not praise the sweetness of 
* his song, 

Where limpid verse to limpid verse 
succeeds 

Smooth as our Charles, when, fearing 
lest he wrong 

The new moon’s mirrored skiff, he 
slides along, 

Full without noise, and whispers in 
his reeds. . 

With loving breath of all the winds 
his name 

Is blown about the world, hut to his 
friends 

A sweeter secret hides behind his fame, 
And Love steals shyly through the 
loud acclaim 

To murmur a God bless you ! and 
there ends. 

As I muse backward up the chequered 
years 

Wherein so much was given, so much 
was lost, 

Blessings in botli kinds, such as 
cheapen tears: 

But hush ! this is not for profancr ears ; 
Let. them drink molten pearls nor 
dream the cost. 

Some suck up poison from a sorrow’s 
core, 

As naught but nightshade grew upon 
Earth’s ground ; • 

Love turned all his to hcart’s-easc, 
and the more 

Fate tried his bastions she but forced 
a door 

Leading to sweeter manhood and more 
sound. 

Even as a wind-waved fountain’s 
swaying shade 

Seems of mixed race, a grey wraitli 
shot with sun, 

So through his trial faith translucent 
rayed 

Till darkness, half denatured so, be¬ 
trayed 

A heart of sunshine that would fain 
o’errun. 

Surely if skill in song the shears may 
stay, 

And of its purpose cheat the charmed 
abyss, 

If our poor life be lengthened -by a lay, 
He shall not go, although his presence 
may, 

And the next age in praise shall double 
this .... 


THE USEFUL DAISY 

The pyrethrum, the daisy loved by 
gardeners for its varied and vivid colour 
and its airy ferny leaves, has for some 
time been known to industrial science as 
a useful plant, containing tho elements 
of a powerful insecticide. 

So far it has only been grown in com¬ 
mercial quantities in Japan and Dal¬ 
matia, but now we learn that Kenya 
has entered the lists. 

The Agricultural Department is join¬ 
ing the farmers there in organising and 
marketing this daisy, and the venture 
should be successful, for whereas Japan 
and Dalmatia can only grow one crop 
in the year Kenya can grow two, owing 
to advantages of climate and soil. Even 
this year there are hopes of a very big 
export of Kenya pyrethrum. 
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Is it in the left hand— 

Is it in the right— 

This jolly Blue Bird Toffee 
The sweet of our delight ? 
Why, of course, you guessed it 1 
Blue Bird’s always right. 
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A SMALL TOWN 
OF OFFICES 

BUSH HOUSE 

A Touch of Dignity and 
Idealism in the Strand ; 

TRIUMPH OF ARCHITECTURE 

Bush House, rising on that awkward 
patch of land off the Strand called 
AlcUvych Island, is a triumph of modern 
architecture. It stands two-faced, on 
sloping ground, and throws out two 
great wings, one toward India House, 
the other toward Australia House. 
One way it looks up the fine vista of 
Kingsway, the other way it casts down 
its eyes before the church of St Mary- 
le-Strand, which .rises sheer before it in 
the Strand and draws current from its 
mighty neighbour for running its clock. 

From Oddity To Strength 

It is the work of a great architect to 
turn a defect or oddity into strength, 
and the designer of Bush House, Mr. 
Harvey Corbett, who planned the Bush 
building in New York, sliced up the 
island (in shape rather like a fat banana) 
into a solid rectangular centre and two 
hollow wings. He left the passages 
between them open to the publje and 
made them pleasant to see and to pass 
through, so that going down Kingsway 
we see the piled central mass of Bush 
House, with its balustraded flag turret, 
looking like the poop of a ship, while 
on either side, through a little colon¬ 
naded gallery, we can see right down 
to the Strand. 

High up udder the domed arch are 
two figures joining hands, and the words 
well carved in stone: To the friendship of 
English-speaking peoples. 

It is a fine idea, and it is a pity the 
statues arc not better. By day they 
look pleasant and seemly in the soft 
effect of the arch, but floodlighting at 
night turns them into dolls. 

Pleasing Classical Device 

The pillars of the main entrance, 
those of the colonnades, and the 
pilasters that stand in pairs about 
each doorway on the highway, give a 
beautiful sense of continuity to the 
fafade. In each capital is the same 
unit of design, and This pleasing classical 
device of scrolls and shells is repeated 
inside in the balustrade of the stairs 
and the mouldings on the wall. 

Four small trees in four lovely terra¬ 
cotta vases greet us as we pass through 
the great marble pillars of the round 
entrance portico. A wide marble bench 
runs round the wall and there we can 
sit and -watch the world go by. 

There is a beautiful cool light in the 
long entrance hall, partly caused by 
the cream travertine walls and partly 
because of the skilful lighting in which 
the ceiling. catches a strong glare and 
throws it down into the hall. The 
pediments are richly carved. From a 
little balustraded gallery on the first 
floor we can look down into the entrance 
hall and the main hall with its telegraph 
office and bench, where cable boys wait 
in a row, looking like pages in a lord's 
ante-room in a forgotten London. 

Air of Quiet and Space 

In this prince of commercial buildings, 
this township of offices where hundreds 
of trades are at home, is an engaging air 
of cpiiet and space. Tile stairs, wide and 
shallow, slide away easily, from the 
hall and go in a leisurely way up nine 
storeys. To pass up and down is to see 
the world outside and inside in a new' 
way. Each landing is equally wide and 
empty; through pleasantly designed 
swing doors the Bush House world 
passes into its office corridors. On each 
landing is a charming drinking-fountain. 
Facing each other at the lift doors, 
and set at every turn of the stairs, are 
vases, like water-jars of old, delightful 
receptacles for rubbish. 

If. W'c run down the steps of the 
passages leading to the Strand we see 


The Silent service 

Preaching and Singing 
With Fingers 

A minister of Kansas City, the Rev 
E. C. Sibberson, lias given up a good 
living to look after the spiritual welfare 
of the deaf and dumb. 

Until three years ago Mr Sibberson 
was the popular rector of the Swedish 
Lutheran Church in Kansas, and his 
sermons drew many to his church. 

One Sunday a deaf-mute sat just 
below his pulpit to catch every move¬ 
ment of his lips. The preacher then 
realised the plight of such unfortunates 
and their need for spiritual guidance. 

Dropping many of his former interests 
Mr Sibberson set about learning the sign 
language. When he had mastered it he 
announced that he would conduct ser¬ 
vices every Sunday morning in a chapel 
of Kansas Cathedral. 

Not a sound is to be heard during the 
entire hour of this strange service, but 
the congregation watch the flying fingers 
of the rector, and move their fingers in 
unison through the words of the hymns. 

GRANNY SMITH 
Her Apple and Her Monument 

Granny Smith is to have another 
monument to her memory besides the 
apple now ivorld famous. 

Many people will be surprised to know 
that there was a real person behind the 
name of this apple: a widow in Australia 
who first grew it. 

Granny Maria Smith was a hard¬ 
working woman of a type ■ frequently 
met with in the early days of the settle¬ 
ment of Australia. By grafting from a 
tree which grew on the path by her home 
she eventually raised large orchards, and 
the Granny Smith apple was the result 
of her experiments. 

Eventually she owned two large farms, 
but she can never have dreamed that one 
day her apple would go all over the 
world; and she would be just as much 
surprised to hear that the township of 
Eastwood, where she had her orchards, 
had decided to raise a monument to her. 


KINEMAS AND DISEASE 

Under the' Kincma Act a local 
authority can make it a condition when 
granting or renewing kincma licences 
that in the event of the local authority 
deciding to close its schools children 
of school age shall be excluded from 
kinema performances. 

This provision should be enforced every¬ 
where, for it is useless to close schools 
when infectious diseases are about while 
kinemas remain open to children. 

If we cannot keep the kinema morally 
clean we can do something to make it 
physically safe. 

Continued from the previous column 
the open lighting courts round which 
the wings are built, the ground turned 
into a park for cars. The fa9ades on 
the courts are beautifully designed, the 
outer emergency staircases made an 
ornamental feature instead of am after¬ 
thought. At the eastern entrance the 
signs of the Zodiac are carved round the 
tall arched portico, and on either side 
are two charming medallions carved in 
stone, showing ships which crossed the 
Atlantic on historic voyages. One is 
Leif Ericsson's Discovery, the Viking 
ship that went out to America in the tenth 
century; the other is the flagship of Col¬ 
umbus, which sailed in 1492. Both look 
down on the streaming life of the Strand. 

Not far from Columbus a bronze 
portrait panel is let in the wall to remind 
us of Andrew Young; and those who love 
London might well, as they pass, raise 
their hats to him, for he it was who 
fought hard to clear away the ramshackle 
property which once stood here and 
made it possible to set up Bush House 
in its place. We may be glad that he 
looks out, too, on this Strand made so 
much more dignified since lie began his 
noble work. 


The New Moscow 

120 Types of People 

In the sixteen years since the war 
ended the population of Moscow has 
grown from 800,000 to, 3,000,000. 

Times have changed indeed since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, 
when the city had 200,000 people, of 
whom 1400 were nobles and no fewer than 
70,000 their servants. 

Despite feverish activity in building, 
the rapid rise of population has pro¬ 
duced great overcrowding. In some 
districts a family to a room is common. 
Great blocks of flats are being erected 
on cooperative principles to combat the 
shortage in accommodation. : 

Moscow is fortunately well able to 
provide amenities, for it is close to 
excellent countryside. Parks and play¬ 
grounds arc being developed. 

Many nationalities meet in Moscow, 
for Russia has some 120 different peoples, 
all to be met in its streets. With its 
diversities of race, East and West 
rubbing shoulders, and with its great 
extremes of cold and warmth, the 
Soviet capital is a fascinating study. 


COURTESY AND PEACE 
Our Fellow-Countrymen 
From India 

An Indian correspondent who has 
been in very close touch with the life 
and people of our country for fifteen 
years, and has himself very close friends 
here, is much concerned about the growth 
of an anti-British feeling among the 
younger generation of Indians. 

From various sources wo learn that 
the behaviour of our own people when 
they are coming back from their sojourn 
in the East is largely responsible for this 
unhappy situation. 

Recently an Indian professor who 
came over saw an elderly Englishman 
struggling up the stairs on the boat, and 
when the Indian politely offered help 
the Englishman turned on him saying; 
“ Address me as Sir when you speak 
to me; I don’t need any of your 
confounded assistance.” 

Another Indian doctor, with a sense 
of humour, went to bathe in the swim¬ 
ming-pool of a British liner and the 
passengers, on seeing him enter the 
water, protested and got out quickly. 
They sat around and the Indian, finding 
the pool abandoned, shouted out *‘ Thank 
you, ladies and gentlemen, for leaving 
the pool to me.” He jumped in and out 
to his heart’s content for a few minutes. 

The Britishers, seeing that the Indian 
had the best of the bargain and was 
ignoring them, decided to jump in, and 
there was no more trouble. 

While the captains of the boats are 
very considerate and kind, the passengers 
are often thoughtless and even rude. 
The rcsultis that the young Indians land 
in England with an unfavourable im¬ 
pression and are in danger of seeing 
rudeness where rudeness is not meant. 
There is a very close relation between 
courtesy and peace. 

THE PICTURE MAN’S CAR 
Too Fast For the Roads 

The newest kind of ; car ; s one 
which has been made specially for the 
picture-loving public. 

It is a h.’/i* truck which looks very 
much like a powerful saloon car and can 
travel at 90 miles an hour (far too great 
a speed to allow on our roads). 

Inside the car is a specially heated 
room which contains the camera and 
sound-recording apparatus for taking 
moving-pictures of topical events. There 
are big cable drums too, from which 
electric cables can be run out to the 
recording camera wherever it is set up. 

Cameras are very sensitive to changes 
of temperature, as moisture is apt to 
condense on the lens, and the camera 
with its apparatus kept in a warmed 
compartment is always ready for instant 
use in all weathers. 


DOWN EAST 

A Little Book of 
Revelations 

MOTHER HUBBARDS AND 
THEIR CUPBOARDS 

, Down East, the yearly report of the 
West Ham Central Mission, is a li ttle book 
of revelations about the life of the poor. 

During a year of unceasing struggle 
against odds there have been many 
heroic achievements. So hard do the 
five ministers and their many assistants 
in this Mission work that it is impossible 
to have even one free evening a week ; 
but they are rewarded by the thought 
that the Mission has brought happiness 
to 10,000 people in a vast wilderness of 
mean streets. 

The cramped and comfortless rooms 
in which they spend the greater part of 
their lives can hardly be called homes, 
but the attractions offered by the 
Mission are keeping man)' away from the 
public-houses, once the only means ol 
escape from a hard life. 

The Children’s Church 

Wonderful work is being done among 
the children. So many come on Sundays 
that the Council School is hired to 
accommodate a thousand juniors. The 
Children’s Church is in continual use. 
About 600 children attend morning 
service and nearly a thousand in the 
evenings. AU through the weekdays the 
60 small girls and boys of the Nursery 
School arc fed and looked after here. 
When they have been fetched home play- 
hours begin for other children, and the 
church is also used for Brownies anti 
several children’s organisations. 

In summer the Nursery School was 
held in the Queen’s Garden, which C.N. 
readers will remember was once a dere¬ 
lict piece of ground, an eyesore to the 
neighbourhood. It is surprising how 
much animal and insect life was found in 
this newly-made garden. After their 
pavement playground the children found 
themselves in a wonderland of flowers. 

Rest Awhile is the Old Folks Home, a 
haven of rest for old-age pensioners. 

There are too many Mother Hubbards 
in West Ham. If any C.N. reader will 
help to fill their bare cupboards by send¬ 
ing old clothing, toys, books, food, 
blankets, and so on, to the Secretary, 
409, Barking Road, London, E.13, the 
Editor will be delighted, 

HUNDREDS OF BRIDGES 
A Big Picture Book 

British Bridges has been one of the 
most useful books of the season. Pub¬ 
lished by the Committee of the Public 
Works, Roads, and Transport Congress, 
84, Eccleston Square, London, S.W.i, it 
is a treasure to possess, and is worth 
its 10s 6d. 

As there are said to be over 1000 
bridges needing strengthening this study 
of bridges has a special value just now. 

Bridges mean much to us now, when 
most of us are motorists, and this book 
has hundreds of descriptions and stories 
of bridges new and old as well as 300 
beautiful photographs. The book gives 
us the cheering proof that our people 
have not lost the art of bridge-building, 
for sound building and pleasing propor¬ 
tions are still the happy characteristics 
of our modern bridges of concrete or iron 
and steel. 

The world has marched over many 
bridges since Princess Victoria, a girl 
of 13, went with her mother and opened 
the fine Grosvenor Bridge at Chester. 
When the mayor formally asked the 
royal visitors what was their pleasure 
as to the naming of the bridge the little 
princess read from a paper : 

/ seize the occasion of our being the first 
persons to pass over this magnificent 
bridge to lend myself to the feeling that 
prevails, and to name it Grosvenor Bridge. 

If our bridges have not improved, 
the speeches in opening them ha ve I 
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THE MASTER OF THE MOOR 

A Serial Story © © By T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 15 
Sinews of War 

M aciver was not dying. He had fainted. 

Herrfcs got him round, and early in 
the afternoon Ur Ruthven arrived. 

“ Three ribs broken and ho has internal 
injuries, 1 ' was his verdict, and he told 
Herrie3 that next day he would send an 
ambulance and have Macivcr taken to the 
infirmary at Mulzie. He asked how Macivcr 
had been hurt and Neil told him. 

■ " You say lie was taking you to Mulzie 
in an open boat in weather like this,” the 
doctor said sharply. " Why the man must 
have been crazy.” 

11 I told him so," Neil answered. 

" What possessed you to go with him, 
boy ? ” demanded Ruthven. 

Neil looked at the doctor and saw that 
he was a strong-faced, sensible man. 

" I’d like to tell you, sir, hut 1 want 
you to promise it won’t go any farther." 

" I’m not making any promises,” re¬ 
turned the other curtly. 

Neil considered. 

" Will you take mo to Mulzie, sir, in your 
car ? 1 want to telephone to Mr Chard, who 
is at Glen Tallach in Perthshire. If he will 
give me leave I can tell you the whole 
thing.” 

Ruthven stared at Neil. Seemingly he 
liked what he saw. 

“ Very good. I’ll take you in and you 
can come back with the ambulance to¬ 
morrow—that is, if you want to come back.” 

” I must come back. Grant and I are 
camping at Garinisli.” 

" With permission ? ” 

" Of course.” 

Ruthven nodded. 

‘ ’ Tlien there can't be much wrong with you. 
All right, Forsyth. I’m going straight back.” 

Neil explained things, to Archie, and for 
once Archie made no objection. The fact 
was he was still feeling pretty limp after 
his experiences of the morning. All he 
wanted was to loaf. 

Noil enjoyed his drive. Dr Ruthven was 
good company, liked the same sort of things 
that Neil did and talked about them. He 
offered him a bed for the night in his own 
house, and'Neil gratefully accepted. The 
doctor was a bachelor, but had a first-class 
housekeeper, and the tea that awaited 
them was Scotland’s best. 

Afterwards Ruthven had to go out 
again, but he told Neil to use his telephone. 

Archie was lucky enough to catch Mr 
Chard at home, and quickly told him what 
had happened. He heard the lawyer grunt, 
then laugh. 

" You have certainly had your share of 
adventures, Neil,” he said. “ So far you 
have done very well, and I hope you can 
keep it up. The money will be all right. I 
will telegraph the bank at Mulzie to let 
you draw what you want. I suggest you 
take ten pounds to begin with. Then 
tomorrow you can go back to your camp 
at Garinisli. I will let Mr Anderson know 
about this fellow Macivcr, and ask him to 
put in a decent man while Drummond is 
away. If Renny tries any fresh tricks it 
may Ire necessary for you to take Archie 
elsewhere. In any case, I am giving you a 
free hand." 

" Thanks,"said Neil; ” and do you mind 
if I tell Dr Ruthven ? ’’ 

Mr Chard laughed again. 

” I’ve told you I’m giving you a free 
hand. Doctors are a safe sort of people, so 
tell him if you like. All I ask is that you 
keep out of the hands of policemen and 
people of that sort. I don’t want Archie’s 
name or mine in the papers. Goodbye.” 

" It’s all right,” said Neil, when the 
doctor came bade. “ Mr Chard says I can 
tell you.” 

" How Maciver humbugged you,” said 
Ruthven shrewdly. 

" That’s just about the size of it," agreed 
Neil. ” You see, he had accused Archie of 
burgling the lodge at Garinisli." As lie 
explained about the finding of the silver 
salver in the tent Ruthvcn’s face darkened. 
" Maciver ought to be in prison,” he said. 
Neil shook his head. " Mr Chard doesn't 
want anything like that. It would bring 
Duncan in too and there’d be a scandal.” 

” All right, Neil. I won’t say anything 
yet, but if Renny tries any more tricks I 
shall take a hand. Now for supper." 

Neil enjoyed his night at Mulzie, and felt 
all the better for it. He got back to the 
Herries’s cottage quite early next day. 

" Did you get the money ? ” was Archie’s 
first question. 

" YeS, and brought some bread and 
biscuits and stuff.” 


" What fpr ? ” . . . - _ , 

" To eat,” said Neil mildly. 

" You’re not going back to that camp ? ” 
cried Archie. 

“ Why not ? ” 

"Plain, isn’t it?” retorted Archie. 
" Now that Renny knows we’re at Garinish 
it would be simply silly to stay there. He’s 
probably burned our tent by this time.” 

Neil looked thoughtful. 

" I don't think he’d dare do that. But 
I’ll go and have a look. You see, Archie, 
we’ve nowhere else to stay. We can't 
expect these people to put us up in their 
tiny little place.’ 

Archie showed more sense than usual. 

" I suppose not. I’ll come with you to 
Garinish, but if the camp is bust up we’ll 
have to come back here.” 

It was only a couple of miles to Garinish, 
and when they topped the slope above the 
loch the first thing they saw was their tent 
looking just as usual. 

It was just as Maciver had left it—every¬ 
thing topsy-turvy. Neil set to work to tidy 
up and Archie looked on. In India native 
servants had done everything for him, and 
Neil almost despaired of teaching him 
anything useful. They had bread and cheese 
and fruit for lunch, and went out fishing. 

Neil tried to teach Archie to cast a fly, 
but Archie was dreadfully clumsy. He got 
his line tangled, he snapped the flics off the 
cast, but at last, more by luck than skill, ho 
did hook a nice trout and land it. Then he 
got quite keen, and it was nearly dusk 
when tire two returned to the tent. 

Neil cleaned some trout and started to 
grill them. 

" Give me the salt, Archie,” lie said. 

Archie handed him the tin in which they 
kept their salt. Neil tried to shake some 
on the fish but it wouldn’t come out. 

" Why, it’s all wet! ’’ he exclaimed. 

" And so’s the sugar I ” cried Archie. 

Struck with a horrible suspicion, Neil 
opened the tca-caddy. The tea was soaking, 
so was the flour. All the groceries were drip¬ 
ping wet. Even tire tins of fruit had been 
punched full of holes. 

" I told you,” growled Archie. 

Neil’s eyes narrowed. ” All right, Master 
Renny,” ho said in a queer, hard sort of 
voice.’ “ You’re on top for the minute, but 
you won’t stay there. I’ll beat you if it 
takes me a year." 

CHAPTER 1G 

Flight by Night 

r\R Ruthven looked at Neil and there 
was a twinkle in his keen grey eyes. 

“ A sort of Puss in the Corner game,” he 
said. " But you’re right. If you want to 
do anything with Archie you must take 
him to some place where this precious 
Renny can't find him or you. Have you 
any ideas on the subject ? " 

” I thought of Loftliolm, sir." 

The other nodded. 

“ I know. It’s that little island about 
five miles off Skye, Not a bad place if you 
can slip off there without being spotted. 
But is there any house on it ? ” 

" There are the two lighthouse men,” 
Neil told him. " No one else, so far as I 
know. But there’s fresh water and it 
ought to be a good place to camp. Then 
it’s so small that wc could easily spot a 
boat coming from any, direction.” 

" Except at night." 

" One lighthouse man is always on duty. 
He would warn us." 

" So he would. It’s a good idea, Neil. 
The next question is how to get there 
without being seen. It’s quite clear that 
Renny has a spy watching you.” 

“ Yes, the same fellow who sneaked in 
and spoiled all our groceries yesterday. I 
only wish I could spot him.” 

“ I wish you could. You’d better re¬ 
member that he is almost certain to know 
you are in Mulzie today.” 

" I thought of that, sir. I planned it out 
this way. Old Hcrrics told me of a man called 
Gault who has a motor-boat for hire and 
would take us over to Loftliolm Island.” 

" I know him,” put in Ruthven. 

" Well,” said Neil, " I didn’t like to go 
straight to him for fear I should be seen 
by Penny's spy. So I thought, sir, that 
perhaps you would go and arrange about 
the boat while I did a bit of shopping.” 

Ruthven nodded again. 

. " Good idea ; but 1 need not . go there at 
all. Gault has the telephone at his place 
and you can give your instructions from 
here. The question is, how are you going 
to leave without Renny finding out where 

you've gone ? ” . 

Continued on the next page 


Don’t be too late! 

,500 SPLENDID PRIZES 


This is one of 
the First Prizes 

A Big TUCK BOX full of Fry’s 
delicious chocolates. 



^Competition Closes April 30th 

Quick! Time’s getting short. Don’t miss your 
chance of winning one of these 1,500 prizes in Fry’s 
grand competition. No entrance fee . . . and no 
one over 15 may enter. Buy a bar—four big delicious 
sections—of Fry’s new id. Chocolate Cream and 
you’ll get a free entry form with it. The competition’s 
going to close very soon. So hurry, hurry! Get 
busy and win a prize. Competitors are divided into 
three age groups. Everyone has an equal chance. 





lY'S N EW Id 


CHOCOLATE CREAM 


J. S. FRY & SONS, LTD., SOMERDALE, SOMERSET. 



c.R.121.19234 
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| StampCollector'sCorner § 
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NEW ISSUE paSei FREE 

Ask to seo my approvals. Send ljd. postage and receive 
FREE—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
(large stamps), set of nowly Issued Canada (including 
Ottawa), U.S.A. bi-ccntenary of Washington, Union 
of S. Africa set, including re-issue of 2d. pictorial. 
Straits it, Malay (now colours), Ruanda-Urundi 
Turkey (new issues), eto. 50 stamps in all. Senders 
of stamp collectors' addrosses receive an extra set. 
New 72-page list price Id. — H. C. WATKINS, 
(O.N. Dept.), Granville Road, BARNET. 

“KANGAROO” PACKET FREEH This splendid 
packet is free to the discriminating Stomp Collectors 
who require quality stamps. It actually contains: Fine 
Set of 5 Austx*alia, including the scarco 1/* value of the 
beautiful Kangaroo Jbsuo; also large ININI, Argentine, 
8LESVIQ (plebiscite) Stamps from the Orient (SIAM, 
China, Japan), Philippines (Boy King), Malaya, 
PRUSSIA (unused). Koumania (Biplane), SOUDAN, 
Hyderabad, Ceylon (K.Q.). Finally, one of tho magnifi¬ 
cent “ Catacomb ” Stamps depicting King Aiphonso and 
tho Fopc, and a complete set of 100 Stamps exactly as 
issued by tho Post Office. ALL FREE. Just send 2d. 
postago and request approvals. You get tho best gifts 
and stamps from— 

Lisburn &, Townsend (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool. 

. STAMp ALBUM FREE j j 

The “Vanbrugh Giant” Album 
(8i X 6 inches). 

Holds 2,700 stamps, and has 150 
illustrations. It is beautifully 
bound in STOUT PICTORIAL 
COVER, and includes full index. 
It contains 3 special articles of 
interest'to the collector, also a fine 
pictorial ANDORRA VALLEY 
stamp to go on tho first pago. Do 
not miss this great oiler, which la 
absolutely FREE to all who ro- 
quest approvals and encloso 4d. stamp 
for postage and packing (abroad 1/-) 

SHOWEIX BROS. 

(C.N.25), 42, Vanbrugh Hill, LONDON, S.E.3. 
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Jacko Deserves the cane 


" I've thought of that,” Neil answered. 
" My notion is to have the launch sent up 
at night to the Firth. Herries and his son 
will be at Garinislr before daylight and take 
our tent and things down in their cart. We 
shall get aboard and be off before dawn.” 

“ That’s as good a scheme as any,” 
Rutliven agreed. " How about stores ? 
All yours, you say, have been spoiled.” 

’’ I shall buy them here and have them 
sent up in tire launch.” 

“ Won't they see you buying them ? ” 

' " They may, but the spy, whoever he is, 
doesn’t know, we arc leaving Garinish. 
Archie’s there now.” 

" And what does Archie say ?" 

Neil grinned. " I haven’t told him too 
much, sir. I believe he thinks that Loft- 
lrolm is about as big as Skye.” 

The doctor chuckled. , 

" Ho won’t like it when he gets there.” 

“ 1. don't suppose lie will,” agreed Neil. 
" Luckily he's still keen.on giving me that 
licking h.q has promised me so often.” 

" He’s a queer lad, but if anyone can make 
a man of him you will, Neil. Now go and 
telephone. I have my surgery to attend. 
Afterwards I’ll drive you . back." 

Neil thanked him gratefully and went to 
the telephone. 

Gault said he had a good launch and 
agreed to do exactly as Neil asked him. He 
would send the boat up to the Firth that 
same night and be waiting at four in the 
morning opposite Herries’s house. The 
stores would bo aboard. The charge would 
be four pounds. Neil agreed,'.hung up and 
went out to buy food. He ordered enough 
to last a month, and he also bought some 
sea-fishing tackle. 

Rutliven gave him tea and drove him 
back up the coast road.as far as Herrics’s 
place, and after a few words with old 
Herries Neil walked back to the camp. He 
had been a bit nervous of leaving Archie 
alone there, but Archie told him that lie had 
not seen a soul all day but that he had caught 
two trout. Neil had brought some bread- 
and-butter with him, and a small packet of 
tea, so the two had quite a good supper. 

Neil had already told Archie his plan for 
leaving the mainland, and now he explained 
what he had done about the move. Archie 
was so keen on getting ahead of Rcnny 
that he made no objections. 

Continued in tho Inst column 


E at more fruit might very well have 
been Jacko’s motto. 

" What a beggar you are for apples,” 
said his friend Chimp one day, when 
Jacko had spent the last of his pocket- 
money on a fat, rosy pippin. 

" I could live on them,” grinned 
Jacko. " Just look at that jolly old 


He got angrier 

barrow-load over there ! ” he exclaimed, 
pointing across the street. 

, “ That’s old Becky’s pitch,” said 
Chimp; " but I don’t see any sign of her.” 

Jacko looked round. He couldn’t 
either. " Very risky leaving all that stuff 
about with no one to watch it,” he said. 
" I think we'd better hang round till she 
turns up.”. 

Chimp laughed. “ You’re a nice one 
to ' watch ’ apples ! ” he said. 

" Tell you what,” said Jacko. I vote 
we wheel the barrow round into the 
alley a bit more out of sight." He 
caught up a handle, and Chimp took 
the other. 

" Look out! ” hissed Chimp, suddenly. 
" Here comes a Bobby.” 


A determined-looking policeman who 
had been watching them with suspicion 
took a step forward. 

“Better hop it,” said Chimp ner¬ 
vously. 

“ No fear,” replied Jacko. " We’re 
not doing any harm. As a matter of 
fact, we’re doing a noble deed.” 


every moment 

" You tell him that,” grinned Chimp. 
" Come on." 

But Jacko, still hanging on to the 
barrow, evidently meant to lead poor 
Bobby a dance. He began to run. 
And so did Chimp, to keep pace with him. 

And after them panted the policeman, 
a big, heavy man, getting angrier every 
moment. 

"Ha! "-he cried at last, stretching 
out his hands. " I’ve got you I ” 

But he hadn’t. . The boys gave a last 
spurt, and, at a whisper from Jacko, 
dropped the barrow and ran off. 

Poor Bobby, who was going much too 
fast to pull up so suddenly, fell on the 
barrow with a bang, and collapsed— 
scattering the apples all over the road ! 


They turned in early and seemed to have 
hardly got to sleep before Herries roused 
them. Archie complained bitterly but no 
one paid any attention. Down came the 
tent, and in a very short time everything 
was on the cart. 

It was a fine night but very dark. Neil 
was pleased because it would be all the 
harder for Renny’s spies to see the move. 
Old ITcrries, who was in the secret, said he 
was certain no one had been watching. 

When they reached the beach Herries 
whistled, and at once a small light showed 
and the launch came softly up to the fiat 
rock which was used as a landing-stage. 

” Have you my groceries ? ” asked Neil. 

” Aye. Two cases,”, was the gruff reply. 
“ Put your goods aboard quick. The tide’s 
nigh oot and we’ll be aground if we’re not 
awa’ soon." 

The two Herries and Neil made short 
work of the loading, then Neil gave the okl 
man a pound note for his trouble and shook 
hands with him and his son. The boys 
scrambled aboard, tho engine started up, 
and they drove away across the dark water, 

"Fine!” said Neil. "I fancy we’ve left 
our friend guessing this time.’.’ 

■" Hope so, anyhow,” growled Archie. 
" IIow far have we to go ? " 

" About twenty miles. Do it in two 
hours. Tell you what, Archie. You lie down 
in tho cabin and take a nap. It’s flat calm 
here, but there might be a little motion 
outside. If you’re asleep you won’t notice it.” 

Archie obeyed with unusual meekness, 
and Neil sat on deck and watched tho pink- 
dawn break over the hills. 

For the first time for days lie felt at 
peace. The gentle motion was very sooth¬ 
ing, and presently he leaned back against 
the deck-house and slept. A voice roused 
him. “ That’ll do. He’s safe enough notv.” 

Neil opened his eyes and looked up into 
a pair of greenish eyes which belonged to a 
man with a very freckled face, a snub nose; 
and a very wide and very tliin-lipped mouth. 
This man had just finished tying Neil's 
arms to his sides.. He had already knotted 
a stout cord round Neil’s ankles. Neil looked 
at the cords and he looked at the man. 

" What’s tho game ? ” lie asked sharply. 

" Game I ” repeated the man, and gave 
a cackling laugh. . He raised his voice. 
"Dugald, he thinks it’s a 'game." 

TO BF. CONTINUED. 
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If you are 
a Radio 
Enthusiast- 


you need POPULAR WIRE¬ 
LESS, for it will help you in 
countless ways. Every aspect 
of wireless is dealt with week 
by week in the pages of this 
essentially practical journal. 
If you have any particular 
problem—if your set is not 
producing the best possible 
results—write to POPULAR 
WIRELESS. A staff of ex- 
pert contributors is at your 
service. In every issue they 
will give you particulars of 
the newest and latest develop¬ 
ments in the world of radio. 
This useful paper will help 
you to get the best out of 
your'wireless set. 


At all 
Newsagents 
and Bookstalls 


A LESSON IN ASTRONOMY by Bertie Bright 









3d. 

Every 

Wednesday 


johnny green: “Do you know wha t the 
Milky Way is?” 


bertie bright: “Course I do. It’s the way 
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Cadburys have of putting I glasses of fresh, full-cream dairy milk into every \ lb, 
block of chocolate .” 

CADBURYS 


MILE CHOCOLATE 


In Blocks 2 oz. 2d. • 4 ozs. 4d. • 6 oz. 6d. 


8 oz. 8d. 



Hari© Elisabeth 
nrc real Sardines 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING. HIGH IOOD VALUE 

LIKED EVERYWHERE ond BY EVERYBODY 


i.AtioicsT SAt.i: in rim ironi.n. 


CRUELTIES OF HUNTING 

PUBLIC at Whiteficld’s, Tottenham Court 

PROTEST Q Road, London, W.C., at 8 p.m. 
MEETING March 28th. :: Admission Free. 

Speakers: Countess of Warwick & A. R, Thompson, 
who will show his lantern • pictures of Badgers, 
Foxes, Otters. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
CRUEL SPORTS, 4, Tavistock Square,London, W.C.l. 


Wtlkins 

Red Boy fig-hulls 

-tiwvSi KCrduM) 
tike the ariquuxC culd trdt- 


made ONLY BY WILKIN 
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Arthur Mee’s 
HEROES 

Sixpence every Friday 



Arthur Mee’s 
HEROES 

Sixpence every Friday 


THE BRAN TUB 

The Shipwreck 

A iund of shipwrecked sailors, 
feeling thirsty, knocked down 
coconuts from a palm. They had 
sufficient to provide one each when 
five more sailors struggled ashore. 

There were no more coconuts on 
the tree, but while they were de¬ 
bating what should be done a crate 
of ginger-beer was washed up by 
the waves, and one-sixth of the 
entire company of castaways de¬ 
cided that they would rather drink 
ginger-beer than coconut-milk. 

Of the rest, one man had three 
coconuts, three had two each, two 
others shared one between them, 
and the remainder had one each, 
flow many castaways were there ? 

A nswer next week 


Day and Night Chart 



Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on March 24. The daylight gets 
longer each day. 


Next Week in the Countryside 

Goslings and ducklings are hatched 
out. The rook and tawny owl 
lay their eggs. The common toad 
spawns. Peacock butterflies are 
seen. Wallflower, hyacinth, goose¬ 
berry, almond, cowslip, wych elm, 
and box are in blossom. The peach, 
apricot, red-currant, privet, bram¬ 
ble, and hazel are putting on leaves. 

Tangled Mountains 

JRelow are the tangled names of 
, . six mountains in Great Britain. 
EVEN NIBS ELF’S LANE 
FEW CALLS RED ACID SIR 
DOWN SON NEWER DISH 

What are they ? Answers next week 

■ Rajah Sir Charles Brooke 
Tins is one of the new Sarawak 
' postage stamps which are to 
be issued next 
May. It shows 
a new portrait 
of Raja h 
Sir Charles 
Brooke, who 
is one of the 
few living 
Englishmen to 
have his por¬ 
trait on a 
postagestamp 
of the British Empire. 



Behead, Curtail, Transpose 

An article of daily use to aid 

Most cheerfully, the mistress 
and the maid; ■ 

Behead, curtail, transpose with 
greatest care; 

Look on the hearthrug, you will 
find me there. Answer next week 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
South-East and Neptune is in 
the South. In 
the morning 
Jupiter is in 
the South- 
West an d 
Venus is in 
tlie South- 
East. T li i 
picture shows 
tlie Moon as 
it may be seen looking South at 
9 p.m. on Tuesday, March 27 . 

A Big Book 

A book weighing well over a ton 
is on tour in America, ft is 7 J 
feet high, 7 \ feet wide, and 3 } feet 
thick. It contains a demand for 
world peace already signed by more 
than 200 , 000 -people. When full it 
is to be sent to Geneva. ■ - 



lei On Parle Franyais 



Lbs ciseaux Le phoque La pello 

. scissors seal scoop 

Le tailleur se servira de ciseaux. 

Le phoque se repose sur un glapon. 
Void la pelle, avez-vous le scan ? 


Those Who Come & Those Who Go 

fjow many people are born in 
. your town and how many die ? 
Here are tlie figures for 12 towns. 
Tlie four weeks up to February 24 , 
1934, are compared with tlie corre¬ 
sponding weeks a year ago. 

TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 


London 

Glasgow 

Birmingham 

Manchester 

Belfast 

Edinburgh 

Sunderland 

Swansea 

Walsall.. 

Norwicli 

Exeter .. 1 

Watford 


1034|1933i 

4906:5029 
168516751 


1214 

954 

779 

590 

338 

216 

168 

147 

'96 

72 


12181 
952] 
679 
555 
2611 
20t 
146 
154! 
IO 81 
7f 


5175:6481 
12801533 
10021121 
8371191 
490j 848 


502 

231 

181 

108 

130 

71 

'57 


632 
2-1S 
282 
129 
221 
124 


A Bird’s-Eye View 

O N a clear day an airman at a 
height of ten thousand feet 
can view the country for 130 miles 
in every direction.- 

But it is not necessary to take an 
aeroplane trip to obtain good views. 
From the summit of Dunkery 
Beacon in Somerset, which is 1700 
feet above sea-level, one can see 
Brown . Willy in Cornwall and the 
Malvern Hills on the borders of 
Worcester when atmospheric con¬ 
ditions are good. From tlie Beacon 
one may view a circumference of 
500 miles. ■ ' 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Largesse. 48 peasants received 24' 
shillings each. 

Adding Letters 

Elastic, genuine, serpent, geyser. 

A Hidden Flower 
Pol(and); y ; an; til; us. 


The C.N.,Cross Word Puzzle 
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A Garden Picture Puzzle 



'pjE girl in this picture is planting eight different kinds of flowers in her 
garden. The names of them are suggested by the objects shown. 
Can you find out what they are ? . Answer next week 


Dr MERRYMAN 

A Sleeping Beauty 

"Raby Betty was standing in 
front of tlie mirror with her 
eyes shut tight. ■ 

“ What are 3 011 doing, darling?,” 
asked Mummy. ; 

“ I want to see what I look like 
when I’m asleep ! ” lisped little 
Betty. 1 

Brave Bertie 

JJERTIE was telling the story of 
the exciting events of the night 
before. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ and as soon as 
I heard the burglars 1 jumped out 
of bed and 'dashed down the stair’s 
two at a time.” 

“ Where were the burglars, 
then ? ” queried his office chum, 
“ on the roof ? ” 


A Born Runner 



... -- - 

The cabbage w-'ith envy turned 
green, 

When they saw tlie first prize in 
tlie obstacle race 

.Had been won by tlie small runner 
bean. 

Next, Please ! 

TJE.was bragging about tlie great 
,age to which people lived in 
his suburb. 

“ Wonderful! ” agreed Smith. 
“ But I had a grandfather who 
died at a'hunrtred and fifty.” 

’’ “A ; hundred 'and fifty?” 
queried Jones. , 

■ “ Yes—High Street.” 

Economy Hint 

'THE Subbubs" bad started a 
system of- household book¬ 
keeping. ; 

“ Do'you find that you save 
money by keeping a note of every¬ 
thing you spend?” asked a 
friend. 

“Rather!!’ was the enthusi¬ 
astic reply. “ By tlie time the 
budget is. balanced each evening 
it is far too late for us to go out 
anywhere.” • 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

T eiis is a true story of two 
little girls and a big 
blade dog. 

Hetty and Ann had not 
many pennies of their own 
to spend, but as they had 
been unusually good for a 
whole week their mother had 
given them a- penny each 
ancl said they might go to 
the sweet shop at the bottom 
of the hill and buy themselves 
some sweets. 

Off they trotted, hand in 
hand; and long did they 
stand and gaze into the shop 
window, eyeing the tempting 
array before them. 

Long and earnest was their 
consultation before they finally 
fixed their affections on some 
pink and white sugar mice, 
marked on the ticket Four a 
Penny. Ancl in they went. 


& & 

" Eight mice, please ; the 
pink ones,” said Hetty, while 
each child put down her 
penny on the counter. 

Mrs Smith smiled kindly 
at their eager faces as she 
handed them a rather frail¬ 
looking paper bag., 

The little girls left the 
shop on dancing feet, and 
gave Mrs Smith’s dog Rollo, 
a big black retriever, a pat 
on the head as they passed it. 

To tlicir great delight the 
dog, in no way resenting the 
attention, wagged its tail. 

The children walked on. 
Rollo got up arid began 
following them at a short 
distance as they climbed the 
hill on their way home. . 

“ Look, Hetty ! ” Ann said. 
“ He’s coming with us. What 
a faithful dog ! ” 


© the Dog 

Rollo wagged his tail, look- 
edpleasecl, and followed on. 

“ Oh, Ann ! ” exclaimed 
Hetty, after a few more 
minutes. “ He’s still coming. 
What a faithful dog ! ” 

“ Yes,” said Ann. “ Don’t 
you wish it was our dog ? ” 
Rollo looked flattered, and 
still followed them, the 
children, every now and then, 
stopping to pat his head. 

They were nearly home 
now, and there was Mother 
at the gate, watching anxious¬ 
ly for them, for they had 
been gone much longer than 
she had expected. Perhaps 
she hardly realised what a 
very serious matter it had 
been to decide how whole 
pennies should be spent. 

" Hurry up, children ! ’’ she 
called. “ But why have you 


That Followed 

brought Mrs Smith’s dog home 
with you ? ”. 

“ Oh, Mother, lie’s such a 
faithful dog ! ” exclaimed Ann, 
turning to give Rollo one 
last pat. “ He’s followed us 
the whole way ! ” 

“ Well, he must go back 
to his own home now,” said 
Mother. “ What have you 
bought with your pennies ? ” 

Hetty held up the bag— 
and then burst into tears. 
There was a jagged hole in 
the bottom, from which the 
pink sugar mice had escaped, 
one by one, and, falling to the 
ground, had been promptly 
swallowed by Faithful Rollo. 

Eyeing sadly the crumpled 
bag, which Hetty still clasped 
firmly by the mouth, Rollo 
turned round and quietly 
trotted down the hill. 



If your hair is tidy you’ll always appear 
cool and calm even in ekeiting moments. 
Just a spot or two of Anzora in the 
morning will keep your hair tidy all day. 
And there’s no grease in Anzora to spoil 
pillows or hats. If your hair is dry use 
the Viola. And if 1 you want your head 
to shine use Anzora Brilliantine. Sold 
at all Chemists and Hairdressers, the 
Cream and Viola in 1/-, 1/6 and 2/6 
bottles, and the Brilliantine in ll- 
bottlcs. 

ANZORA 

MASTERS THE HAIR 

Anzora Perfumery Co., Ltd., London, N.W.6. 


V’NiTTING WOOL BUNDLES, i}lb.4/6, 

3 lb. 0/-. High Grade. Excellent for Children’s 
Garments, Socks, Jumpers,.etc. Colours from 2/11; 
Rug Wools from 2/10 lb. post free. SERGES from 
2/10 yd. in various colours, Tweeds, Flannels, Cottons 
Tailoring, etc. Patterns with pleasure; 
ESTABLISHED 6o 


EGERTON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 



WELLINGTON, 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 


THE 

MODEL 

RAILWAY 

EXHIBITION 



Locomotives, Coaches, Wagons, &c. ^ 934 

Working Models, Free Rides, Free Cinema. 


CENTRAL HALL 

WESTMINSTER 

APRIL 3rd to 7 th. Tuesday, 3 p.m. to io p.m. 
Other days n a.m. to io p.m, 

ADMISSION (Including tax): Adults 1/3. 
Children 7d. (under 12). 
Refreshments can be obtained at the Exhibition. 



—and no wonder. 
Everyone likes these 
“ family sweets ” with the deli¬ 
cious flavour. 

“ Gel a supply for 
this week - end,” says 
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■SendPo.tcard 

-.(Po.tage Id.) 

for the children*, 
wonderful book “ The 
Adventure, of Peppy” 
to Pox’s Glacier Mint. 
Ltd., Dept. C.N., 
Dewars of Imitations. Leicester. 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Plcctway House, Farringdon Street. London, E.C.4. Advertisement OHiccs : The Fleet way House. It 
Is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as’Second-Class Matter, January 15,1929, at the Post Office, Boston, Mass. Subscription Bates everywhere: 11s a year; 5s Cd tor six months. 
It. ran also hi: obtained from the Sole Agents for Australia and New' Zealand : Messrs Gordon & Gotcli, Ltd.; and for South Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd. March 21, 1931. S.S. 






























































































